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It is now twenty years since Alfred 
Kinsey finally wore himself out col- 
lecting information about other 
people’s orgasms. Wore himself out 
and died. After thousands of 
hours travelling and Interviewing, 
lie developed Tiearc .trouble ; and 
then, unable to slow uu, had the 
coronary that killed him. And 
already, so soon after the under- 
takers, he is in tho hands of the 
historians. 

AU things considered, lie has 
been lucky. In Paul Robinson, he 
lias inspired the respectful scrutiny 
of nil author who, is at once a 
historian of ideas and intelligent. 
True to the conventions of his 
trade, in The Modernization of Sex 
Robinson is primarily concerned 
with Kinsey not so much as a scien- 
tist nor as a 
one who altered 
sex; as a man 
ing somewhere 
cession between 
Masters and Johnson. 

It is clear at once that while he 
views Ellis and Masters and Johnson 
guardedly, he likes Kinsey: “an 
attractive, even a heroic figure in 
our intellectual history" He 
approaches Kinsey almost in a mood 
of nostalgia ; and is tolerantly 
appreciative of Ills '‘.workmanlike.” 
style and of the laborious irony with 
which he made his prejudices 
known. A pioneer, he claims, who, 
in spite of his frailties nnd blind- 
spots, did more titan any other per- 


any such claim to neutrality. Either 
the man is deceiving himself ; or, 
more likely, is using his claim as a 
way of advancing Ins own polemical 
purpose. For the taxonomic frame 
uf reference is the dedicated social 
leveller's Instrument of choice. Its 
use in social research stems — as 
Lionel Trilling was one of the first 
to notice— from “ a nearly conscious 
aversion from making intellectual 
distinctions ”, as if such a distinc- 
tion “ must inevitably lead to a 
social distinction or exclusion”. 
And its use fosters that state .of 
“democratic pluralism” in which 
wc all are at liberty to do our 
respective tilings. In passing, 
Robinson concedes that the de- 
mystification that Kinsey hastened 
along could go too far. Jf it should 
reach the point where sex becomes 
trivialized, his influence might then 
be something wo would regret. But 
for the time being,, it is ignorance 
and prejudice that remain our 
enemies, so Kinsey is a figure he 
applauds. 

Like the Romantics, like Have- 
lock EH Is, Kinsey declared himself 
in favour of sex ; but unlike them, 
was distinctively modern in that he 
was eager to dissociate sex from 
love. It is over this, question of 
modernity that Robinson gets him- 
self into difficulties, and where the 
centrally placed Haw of his book 
seems to nie to lie. 

If his accounts of Havelock Elba, 
Kinsey and Masters and Tohnsnn 


of savvy on Robinson’s part is com- lies stranded between tho 
pounded by the air of uncertainty gators’ evidence and wbatiWx 
lie creates ns to whether he is coolly it to prove. He points out Sj 
analysing currents of thought, or Masters and Johnson’s tcchm T 
whether he is explaining why wo bound to have excited a Xv* 
should endorse one nnd dismiss bins in favour of exhibltionh" 1 
n,her< exhibitionism ; and may JR- 

exert ml a further bia? in }*SI 
of Blinse who feel most K El 
when free From the “psycklc/I 
tractions of a coital paw* 


others. 

To begin with, he is carefully 
dispassionate. The word “ modern , 
he points out, Is in die process of 
assuming a specific historicnl mean- 
ing. It nnw carries the connotation 
of ** pertaining to the twentieth cen- 
tury 1 ’ or even “ pertaining to the 
first half of the twentieth century”. 

Admirably poised. But hi the .Iasi 

section of his narrative, this mood ltmiB u 

has slipped, and he does not just contributions to the nhvsiolon 

castigate Masters and Johnson for sex that — % 

their incoherence, but warns us to 
beware bf the "sexual right ” — men 
like Irving Singer ond Seymour 
Fisher who want to keep alive the 
idee that some expressions of the 
erotic imagination may be more 
gratifying and more ethically accept- 
able than others. 


As we move into the “ conserva- 
tive 70'a ", such people — the “ sexual 
aristocrats ” Robinson calls them — 
will seek to recoup their Josses. And 
the battle as he portrays It Will 
simply be ‘d" matter of the left 
agaihst the right, the democrats 
against the snobs. His claim is that 
modernism exists in dialectical 
opposition to European Roman- 
ticism ; to the Shelleys and tlio 
Keatses, to whom 11 sex was of 


Kinsi-v's personal life is smudged 
over. We do hear, though, about his 
relatively humble and outrageously 

B uri tunica I upbringing. And this, ns 
avid McClelland lias pointed out, 
tlie background we find again 
and again in the American 
scientist who nut merely succeeds, 
but who works compulsively hard 
lo do so. 


arises 


Religion is overtly rejected, but 
the energies underlying it are trans- 
posed. Once channelled, this puri- 
tan energy seems to impart a sense 
of inalienable righteousness in pur- 
suit of the truth. Also, I have 
noticed, a distrust of psychological 
theorizing about whut goes on inside 
the mind ; and a curiously dis- 
sociated candour In discussing those 

... . - inuuitf * sexual issues about which most 

self-abuse, they seem to be [rib people find it natural to be reticent, 
us, is the ultimate form of (In all three respects there are 

reliance . parallels between Kinsey and a 

Despite these castigations. U P' uc, ‘ man— the behaviour- 

son loaves the impression i i. ,st ’ B * F ' sk,nner -> 

Masters ond Johnson have m Yet as a student, Kinsey was 
t0 . the Ijhysiaiflgj naive. As his colleague and colla- 

“ IH f f arc o£ genuine seta* borator W. B. Pomeroy says of him 

value. My own suspicion ii a ; in R. and E. Brcchers’ Analysis of 
* h ” e w h«de or nothing in Hm ’ The Human Sexual Response ( 

Se.vijdi Response that justifies » he was the “young map who were Permitted, 

an Impression; rather Uni tk played the- piano at fraternity . He implied no hint of censor- 

achievement In that book mi parties", who “never doted” and iousness ; but .Pomeroy’s account 

break down a significant M who became one of America’s first suggests that Ins bow took satisfac- 

- - - tlon Ju his new and secret know- 
ledge. He and Kinsey used to 

__ discuss their latest finds in the 

had _ orgasms. .And. from Ihepwrf when a college friend went to Kin- 
of view, of their subjects they mkl soy for help because he could not 
it legitimate to have in argaui (if, overcome the temptations of solitary 
• a laboratory while being nlrixiy vice, Klnscv was shocked, but at 

i — i- .j.! "-i his suggestion, the two young men 

knelt down in Lhc collugo dormitory 
and together prayed that die friend 
be given strength to stop. 

Granted 



lhrmigli this pedestrian liu-mnire. it 
is a pleasure to come ucjiisk u new 
Ijnof: from someone who has thought 
about sex with some care : the 
American psychiatrist Robert St oi- 
ler. In his first work no t lie subject. 
Sex and Gender, Sin Her tackled the 
elusive quest ion nf sexual identity ; 
and it Is the charm of Sroiler’s 
method, sifting the evidence of case 
material, that he can begin to dis- 
entangle the component threads of 
our sexuality, separating tho fuels 
of biology both from our chosen 
path of social action, and from our 
primitive convictions about our own 
maleness or femaleness, our gender 
identity. 


At a certain point in every person’s amours, the question 
Am 1 in love, or am I merely inflamed by passion ? 


From Is Sex Necessary? by Jamas Thurber and £. B. White (136pp. 
SOp), to be- reissued by Penguin on October 28 with The Beast In Me and 
Other Animals (320pp. 7Sp) and Thurber Country (2S6pp. 701}), 


No prevarication, no 'blurred con- 


taboo: the taboo against todin| Eagle ScQuts. He was, and remained, 
They made it legitimate — ultimately square ; as square as an 
tine — to watch while other pwAL astronaut. Pomeroy claims that 

ia/f m'Odcrne AnJ f... olJZJ . !■ " ~ * 


by strangers in white coals. Their 
proposals in their senni book lor 
overcoming impotence - At 
“squeeze technique", for hum 
— arc ones that we can Judge quit 
separately: They are in no stut 
applications of research, pat or 
impure ; rather tricki of the tbu» 



freedom from censoriousness that 
Kinsey exemplified so fully. And 
fourth, feminism. Arguably, there 
Is a fifth facet too: the dissociation 
of sexual pleasure from reproduc- 
tion. 


and paradoxes inherent in relations 
between the sexes, each botched and 
partial after its own fashion. What 
we have, in other words, is not pro- 
gress from darkness to light, in good 
Whig Fashion, but ait oscillation over 
the decades between solutions all 




y : ; M e|ro p 6 1 i ^ /a n J d‘ q T q n j ; ? r 




The.^tating balance % d 
prqajfvatroii’ afid,rpn,cxyolft;tho ■ 
mc(rnpo| is fa analysed find th&. ‘ "■ : :! 
; effectiveness oF .jbljuis to curb. ail'd .:. . 
redirect growth iri tlie juondqji '■! 

: region since the f 930s js assessed,- 
Will mclropoll til n lift; j ifate^d pjf: 
bei Pgcnjoyabld.pj: eyfijv j ifatbea rolfiS 
bcoptned pmtler of siUvjVaL?, v - . * 
JlliTR(rntcU pilper covers £1.50 . • • ' 
Problem Regions of Eurojia ; 


Oxford University 
Press ;• 


As Robinson admits, Kinsey some- 
times gives the impression of treat- 
ing women cursorily, as being of- 
primary Interest In as much as they 
afford comparisons with men. His 
sympathies lay, you sense, with 

„ otner per- n,en: die sexually frustrated teen- M( rreniiv” tii-w c 

son to undormi no,. Victor Ian preju- R scr, and die homosexual, -Mostei's /????. * , j Iies ~ 

books, as ho says, might well 
hove been entitled Female Soxual 
Response and Male Sexual 

&rry," b Kr Sr*3 I s ® 

comnUtmant. Tho, .aro ‘°l«f 


In spite of the astutenen ti bt 
detailed comment, you awnf'taw 
pect, as you Teed Roblnsort'lBi 
tew pages, that In a dangercmsli 
simple-minded fray, lie h« 
wliat Is “modem” with 


me uixuues ueiweeii solutions ail : » . 

of which arc Inadequate to the lives desirable, and what is dMuabb wd i marriage and its vicissitudes; and • 

we want to load. wha; happens to .bo heppeaUg a j he began to interview students about formw account, 

_ . . , „ ■ tho aoademic coierlci on d» W« f then- sex lives. Soon the work on pf what Kinsey d 


normality, and to' soften our praju- 
dlcos against homosexuals. A great 
demys ilficr and a great modern. No 
one else “ has more consistently 
associated sexual experience with 
dispasslou ”, 


Sharpened by his sense of their 
ideological confusiou, Robinson 
makes some excellent points at Mas- 
ters and Johnson’s expense, lie says. 


aro undoubtedly Lwo of tho worst 
written kooks in the English lan- 
guage ”, Where Havelock Ellis wroto 
with skill and accuracy, and Kinsey 
with competence, Masters Rnd Jolui- 


i find as Wnsev ?" d ““censorious. ■ But they HLSTL Sf.tS S°V d bD 

wn ? fi y remain - in favour of the end in-inn hnxard enough ; but, as Robinson 

sssrortsf 5, .a, 4 37 ZdtJLr£?* “ess *« « 


Of course, Robinson grants Kin- 
sey’s evidence its considerable 
polemic force. It-you 

found, ' tiwt one’ [ 

adult can report having had only 
one oygasnv in thirty years, while 
another reports a rBte of more than 
thirty a week over the same period 
of time, a doctrine of continence 
preached to alt' young men alike is 
bound to seem wjtlcssly inhuman. 

Bimilgrly if you find that one Ameri- 
can male in three ndmits to some 
homosexual experience, it is hard 
to see how this particular, expres. VW1 

aexu .W Impulse can sen-, mitting; and that 
islbjjr be stigmatized aa unnatural. J commiiSrrient fa ih £ 

1 But lh spite of the weight of this 8 Ufa at ttl1 - This 
evidence. Kinsey's extraordinary im- 
pact really stemmed in Robinson's 
View from his : choice of . analytic 
categories ;• his decision to examine 
sexual behaviour in terms of “out- 
lets”— a concept “essentially Quan- 
titative, morally Indifferent aod ; . . 
colourless ”, one that strips sexual 
experience “not only of its: nuance* 
but of, iterpagic andf Its ter ter as *> • 
a decision ithat, in • 

1 tariff feffpeted “a democratization ; 
of .human ,. sexual affairs’^ *. /,• . ’ 

^Behind tji is'- choice T&y - itjnjey’s 1 . 
oXpeWence as a biologist— ’a taxooo- - , 

mill< (AmpnnA uikn 


Robinson as a consequence 
accuses Masters end. Johnson not so 
much of mediocrity as of ideological 
incoherence. Yet In portraying tills 
incoherence, he neglects the per- 
Eectiy ordinary arguments that can 
be nut forward In Masters and' John- 
son’s justification. Namely, that for 
most people sex seems to be more 
enjoyable when committed and com- 
a life without 
any case scarcely 
unexpected lack 


tho technical level fa garbled. In 
particular, they have saddled them- 


Coast of the United SWei Jm 
America : carryings on In gr<W 
and marriages in which spoum" 1 
one another out to acquaifll**# 
and friends. Yet what we new, 
aro tempted to feel, are not: tbw'P 
new arrangements that w " 

us to overcome our * 

our ennui, but somo new •nonw 
searching ways of thinking aboni* 
conundrums of love &»d w*. ,r* 
lousy and posscsslvcness, IMt ■■ 
been with us ns long as anyone » 
rernembor. *. ^ 

It is a pity, too, fltot M ! *J|j| 
bo so queasy. about 
tietn. Wo want to Jmow bw 

Kinsey, and Masters and JqhnsMJ 

into tJteir various ciutoral Wf 


a climate of opinion so 
repressive, it is small wonder that 
Kmscy, when he broke free, should 
have adopted the attitudes lie did. 
First, however, he was to make a 
reputation for himself os a zoolo- 
gist: aii authority on the gall wasp: 
in the course of his twenties and 
thirties he tramped the countryside 
collecting and categorizing no rawer 
than 4,000,000 of these little crea- 
tures. It was not until his early 
forties that the turning point in 
Kinsey’s life seems to have occurred. 
In 1937 he pressed the University 
of Indiana to. sot up a course .on 


f rivate language of their interview- 
»g code. " I might say to Kinsey 
while wo Were going up In a pub- 
lic elevator, 1 My last history liked 
Z better than Cm, although Go in 
Cx made him very er’.’’ Which 
translated meant : My last history 

liked intercourse with animals 
better than with his wife, but mouth 


around filing cabinets, doing their 
damnedest to look like engineers 
working on a government coutmct. 
Then, post-Kinsey, a total change: 
trendy young men like Woinbcrg 
himself, sitting on tho floor and 
trying to look natural in groups. 

But sadly, the tradition of leaden 

t irose has clung about them, and 
ii Sex Research Studies from the 
Kinsey Institute most of the later 

f iubllcRtlons from tho institute ore 
ieavy sledging. True, there Is a 
fragment of Steven Marcus’s bonk 
The Other Victorians to remind us 
of what a literate person can make 
of such material ; but otherwise 


In his latest book. Per torsion, 

Sioller moves oil ; and God knows, 
the poor man has heroic feats of 
ground-clearing to perform. It is a 
legacy of the Kinsey era that there 
are ho perversions of the sexual 
impulse, only vurictics in Its expres- 
sion. Some.wc may. wish to condemn 
as ajiti-aodal ; but there is no in- 
trinsic reason- for preferring one 
outlet to anv ochor. 

Kinsey’s influence has in this 
respect been compounded by tbe 
polemic of femlnJsiri,* Many of 
those who ' wish to liberate women 
from tlieir shackles now assume 
tli at ordinary intercourse with 
a man is the epitome of poli- 
tical subjugation. To be free, or so 
the ar&umout goes, tbe woman must 
be selt-sufficiont : and if that means 
lesbianism or masturbation, so be It. 

There Is no natural order ; only the 

order that suits selfish end frigli- excitement, as wb search tor tile 
toned men. - r ‘ s * ca implicit in controlled, man- 

aged' ambiguity; (he kinds- of risk 


iiiKJsnis only if lu> ii tied up and 
bi-aten, may find tlun he needs 
more and more bunting tn iicliicvu 
this result; or, flltL'niutivcIy, he 
may find that, though easy to reach, 
his urgasms ure less and less worth 
having. And, thirdly, there is i lie- 
vexed question of fantasy. I-'or so no 
people fantasies arc enough, but 
others need to act them nut. One 
man can have orgasms if he has 
fantasies of raping a nun ; urtat-her 
ntay actually need to go' out and 
rape one. But at present, we have 
nor the slightest idea why some 
people's erotic fantasies spill over 
into action in this way, while o filters' 
do not. 

Why predominantly men ? Why 
the resemblances to addiction ? Why 
the “spill over” effect ? S toller 
docs not tell us. Bui when he can 
shrug off the Mi Uett-lncubus for a 
minute, lie docs give us a luminous 
page nr two of speculation, 
especially when he talks about the 
relation of perversion to art. Th* 
pornography industry, he rays, see lor 
lo protect its consumers from bore- 
dom ; - oi)d the pseudo-explanation 
of tills boredom is " familiarity 
But while familiarity 4n some arenas 
of erotic behaviour reduces excite- 
ment, in o tilers 4t seems posWvaly 
to enhance It, as some couples dis, 
cover. The path .towards a batter 
explanation Ilea open, lie suggests, 
when wc realizo that sexual bore- 
dom, like aesthetic boredom,, results: 
from die lass of the sense of risk. 
He seeks to define art, like sexuat* 
as tile search for the 


genital contact with an extra marl- comment is podesiriun. Worth 

7-1 ■ ..... ...... Innl-InD nt- MID. Hid loss Ic R IllPr-P 


uturc - , 

selves* with a conceijhial framework »J°ns i bttt we 
In sexual arousal that they adopted 
the idea of a “plateau ” ; they did. Welearo In ^ 

which, he suggests, has true, that wMla Rlvelo 
irage in their evidence unpfwent.his 

__ - — a convenient -^*5^2.1 a» 

would have th° u 8 h t- AI“ chuffs, 
plte.bis 


of stages 
centres on the 
a concept 

little anchorage ... 

about women, end no anchorage at 
all in their evidence about men. 
Like Kinsey's framework of six 
types of outlet, like the Freudian's 
distinction between cfitor&l and- 
vaginal orgasms, this is a useless 
piece of conceptual apparatus that- 


gall wasps faded away and was -for- 
gotten, and Kinsey was launched 
on the career for which wo know 
him. 

In retrospect, Poinaroy has this 
to say: “What I remember most, I 
think, .from thousands of hours of 
interviewing, is the driving, driving, 
driving under tho lash of Kinsey's 
determination to get more and more 
histories ... we often worked late 
Into tho night . . . Kinsey always 
wanted to take ’just one more*.” 
It was Kinsey who was In charge j 
he who was the moral arbiter lor 
all those who worked with him. His 
technique was dictatorial. Once he 
had a persuaded someone to be 
interviewed, 'he absolutely insisted 
that his Jntervieweo come clean. 


tal partner was very arousing 
Unintentionally, Pomeroy conveys 
their glee In the sense of power 
that such knowledge affords ; a gllee 
that is strangely reminiscent to my 
ear of Watergate tapes, and tli ftt 
teeters to the very brink of the 
obscene. 

.Kinsey was eager not just to hear 
about sex, but to see it for him- 
self. • He wanted to look. Apart 
from Masters and Johnson, lie “pro- 
bably observed directly - more 
human sexual responses than any 
yet there exists 
as far as I know, 
_ discovered by his 
looking. Presumably it was its own 
reward. 

And after, his death, tho Kinsey 
Institute took a different path f less 
spectacular than Masters and' John- 
son, but in a way more interesting. 
They tried, the survivors, to take 
Kinsey’s preoccupation with the 
interview, and to civilize it: to tolk 
to. lipmosQxuiils, for - example, and 
to make sdmo sense of what they 
were saying. To re-create the hotuo- 
.sexual's world, rather than simply 
Counting hfa outlets. This shift is 
caught ii 


looking at, none the less, is a piece 
by Weinberg and Williams dealing 
with “The Nudist Management 
of Respectability ; . worth a 
glance because it deals tan- 
gentially . with . the taboo that 
Kinsey liimself wanted to rupture— 
that against looking. 

Nudist camps,' it seems, are In- 
tensely respectable places. But if 
this tone is to be maintained, the 
nude body must be treated as non- 
sexual. Its erotic associations ban 


Anyone who protests that while . 
tills doctrine may contain a good 
dead -of' truth,- it does, not exhaust 
the truth, is assumed to be in bad 
faith ; someone who deserves to be 
beaten up by Kate Mlllett. As a 
result, nervousness grips investiga- 
tors like Stolle’r, and he writes now 
like a man being shadowed. That 
be has kept his virtue intact is 0 n the proceHent of his earlier 
evident from- the blurb : a note bf work It w j U sqrely be fruitful R 
endorsement from Jullpt Mitchell to 
say that she approves. But eager 
to defend himself against chorees 
oE impiety, he has been partially, 
deflected, I thluk, front his analytic 


that lie In wait for us as “uncon- 
scious deposits” of oedipal conflict. 
It follows, ho believes, that the 
anatomical differences between the 
scx.es fascinate us In os much a? 
they allow us to .stir Hie oodipa. 
embers, re-creating primitive pleas- 
ures for ourselves, but stirring ur 
primitive terrors too. 


task.' 'In. identifying perversion as 


failed along with its shame. This - tho expression of' hatred in sex, he 


cerebral contortion is maintained by 
tacit social prohibitions, most of 
these directed against young male 
“singles”. The chief prohibition 
holds that no one shall look at any- 
one else’s genitals ; and this is en- 
forced' by dictatorial powers vested < 
in the camp director. If he receives 
complaints, that singles have been 
storing— or taking photographs with 
dubious intent, or. displaying them- 
selves with erections— lie can expel 
them from bis curious Eden then 
ond thera. (The authors also record 
somo intriguing comments by a 
nudist model about how she poses' 
for photographs in such a way os to 
look “ natural) ” as ■ opposed to 


WAUXU Lit UOIUKU All OPA. S1W 

says something that seems sensible, 
but which needs elaboration. His 
argument £h« the sadist ; and, with 
a litiile juggling, it will fit others 
—die exhibitionist, say. But there 


we were to return now to the study, 
of anomalies: fn tills. case, to. those 
unusual perverts. - who are afat 
women. If he can fiud one, li( 
might .look at the ways in wulcr 
a famdle ' fetishist's needs dlffoi 
from . a male one’s ;. and examine 
tlie possibility, too, that perversion; 
ore more frequent among men be- 
cause women have less need *c 
translate their fantasies into net] on. 
being content to keep thoir inf lain- 


ar-a diree feaiqres of such sexual matory ideas tq thomsolvcs- Jn i 



hard, • Pomeroy 


vylilli 


oddities that any theory of per vet 
sJon must take fiijto account,- and 
whnch S toiler leaves partially, a- 
dangle. 

Tho first is that, as Kinsey found, 
men are susceptible to them to A 
massively greater extent than 
women. Whatever the category of 
soxnafl deviation you examine, from 
looking at dirty : books through 
fetishism to necrophilia, if is men 

who predominate. . Tiic second is „ -. , t , _ 

that such quirks ora in , certain' man and women, fascinated by their 
respects Ilka addictions, and are natural differences, might : gor 
subject to the laws of diminishing groatqr pleasure Irow belonging to 
return, ‘ A mart • who can have one another. 


gloomy wny 1 If. would also be worrf 
knowing If tlieir liberation has ulRd< 
womcii nioro susceptible to • till 
“male” luflrmities : not Just tC 
coronaries but tho overt sexual per 
versitles loo. Tlie study of the dif- 
ferences : between the sexes— Hit 
theme of Kinsey’s second volume — 
might be carried forward In tld: 
way towards snma useful conclusion-. 
Not, pare . Miltett, to , show tha 
women ore superior or inferior ; bu* 
as a way of grasping in what ways 



tunseys ao » , » d ^ 7^7 Vori* ^ 
student na»edB"?“ sex reseKtk 
after the sex rw* 


Life and other contingencies 

* ^} e sct text-r-neat tabulations, 

r f fie bracketed asidee of algebra, '• 


flcetloo. Within such a frame of 
reference, the investigator, is not 
coqdOrqed to discriminate natural 
froflj. pwversa; he Is concerned tp: 

Artllri ^ TP a AA.V -1 .. Jl’.T' 


Child tap^^ 

a car^orse, or through helpless 
fixation on- tbe exhaust ipitfaa: of 
motor cars,' the tick will be -placed 
to another column. To the taxono- 
mist, it; is slniply a matter of filling 


k 


i earli * r will recur, given.. ; - . / ' 

Sittillan.cirumstonces; Jft,c6mmon-4en9*f •* ; T 



i & " 

died two years after 
got under way. lh- 

wo^Sready >J 

social cODSequWtt 
public 

isey remains unexp^ ji 

Xnd this is 

encourages us to neglert an 
* different reading of Kinsey*^ , 
the view that far f™* 
heroic figure 0* s “f soiwfl 
lectuel history, . 

who used research both ■» 

for hi*' own HbfecSyw 
and as a means of ohjecn**w 

legitimating his -own, P^ate 

««• Not a . great Jin wr^, 

who. almost hv a^ 

an extraordinary j" 
tiaL- one. An eloquent insta 
- sdehtillc curiosity fuelled * 

-Preaslog. personal nred,^ ^ 

: "As it Happen*. Martin 
hiA recently ^ited « “7 
frpm the stuates., 


Why Switzerland? 

* Jonathan steinberq 

Why ii switteriond |uph an satrsordinary 
, , country? In the courts of showing the Swiss 
. using fsngCiefiM, voting, serving in thglr tell Ida 

..and re'sdmij news^pert/Uf Steinberg argues . 



' Wltlcfi*b£Jcfihie f objoteta eltewn 


PltDohls 
cl 
.(& 

k/lMBJifa tindetmlhed 

^jtJtotaWifo^raonfiartieJsyay w-Swlrt tee* the 
* modern world should'fhteteet the thoughtful 
tourist, the businessman, student! of history, 

’ friends end foes of European feudalism and 
anybody worried ebout tha future of - 
democracy In the West, 


AFRICAN STUDIES SERIES 17 

Politics of 
Decolonisation 

.Kenya Europeans end the Land issue 
196Q-19S6 


Economic Analysis of Income Distribution 

the Soviet-Type System in Latin America 

jiibiTHTrionNTQN' .. ■■ - .w«WbvAL 5 MN6B0,0 X L B v:; 



£4,06 net 


ib'aokfi ... 

Europeans bargaining over the fate of the-WhltS. 
Highland! In the early 1080*. Thls U the first ' 
Study of decolonisation tn Africa bated on 
primary source! end one of the few 
contemporary studies dealing with white 
settler*. ' { *. “ e 


Each of the papers In th|i volute^ prov Wes an 
* economio analysis of .the Soviet-type economy 
fn terms teat permit a better comparliptiof- 
: -Eastern Edropeanxpd vyw^CI>fWnomTO 
L^yipHYB-Dii im m ~ ~ ‘ 


.-. Thh book evaluates th! reiult* of development 
' pollatM In Latin Amerlcii over the lest ten-yeartj 
. iThe focus'ls on, the distributional effecuof ■ > •; 
..*.! industrial drbwth on teortey Incoma and rtel- 
consumption,, Ohe.oi- tty cortcluawnttoamorge 


■ - --jv l ..front ihs bOoklsihBt there Has bain a fillorti, 

toplce, end togithiFprSWde a ipryejr of recant ; -.to achieve arriore aqultable dblrfcutipn of i. . 

ylngtni!_ • Inoome and opportunity. .*-•■ 


* analytical Iitge»abd methods-ln studyln 
Soviet-type system, 

£ 18.60 net 


£7.60 hat 


■ C6sar Vallejo 
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,-Thf first full-lOfiBth ttudy !n BrtoTfth.o^ flj* 
' - pitetrv of the’PeixivlBh, Cfaer Velleld 
11892-1938). A major poat,Ve!lejq !• v. 


. « . . A Model of Output, - 

Emplpymai*, Wages 
Investment and : ! and Prices in the UK 

■ j ca^bhidoe Latin aweriqah studies Economic Development ■ f, «■«««, p. k. trivedI, 

The CristeroRebellitm 
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dicing up the score 

.✓/Hugh Macdonald 


1VINT0N UK AN : 

Bizet 

306pp. Dent. £3.95. 


Between the first and second edi- 
tions of Winton Dean's masterly 
study Df Bizet there appeared tlte 
voluminous documentation of the 
composer’s life by Mina Curtiss, 


uiul i lie fu liu in lit inns iti min 'is, 

iKitiilily WiiiLtiit Dean Innisull'. 

in the new edition of his Uizet 
i mice again , like the first edit inn, 
in I lie iVfHuicr Musicians series) he 
describes Ueser's edition as “per- 
haps the in 05 1 corrupt score of any 
major masterpiece published in 
modern times ", strong words even 
from unc with long experience of 
exposing tho corruptions and mis- 
representations that have disfigured 
born scores and performances of 
nearly everything Dizet wrote. How 
Is it that the French* have never 


i. _ — . — - --- Him me rreucji nave never 

based on Bizet family papers she devoted musicologlcal enterprise or 
u®» Drtbe ™ herself, now in the public money to one of their most 
BIbHothJoue NatlonaJe, Paris. His brilliant son£? The most rtriking 
Hrat revision, in 1965, was the grate- aspect of Bizet's short career is 
incorpora tton of new material, that the last few years of his life 
Eia second revision has a sadder showed promise and fulfilment 
pun^Se since he has now, to dfe- simultaneously j- It is hard to 
credit the OCser full score of imagine a more wretched point at 
Cermcfir (Alkor Edition, 1964). which to cut short an oeuvre than 
which presents a version of the after a masterpiece such as Carmen 
opera that now enjoys extraordinary not the culmination of earlier m3 
favour in the opera houses of the but something dynmiTfca lv new 
world despite the doubts of some Verdi after Rigoletto was at an 


i'<l hi v, lien i piiinr nf development 
iiiiti nt iliu SHine age, hut with 
annilier half century to go. 

Mr Pom castigates Ocser and his 
fnllmvers I'm- their faith in the com- 
poser's first ideas, while he him- 
self, with sound bucking from docu- 
ments, especially tho proofs of the 
1875 vocal score, defends Bizet's 
ch tinges and revisions during the 
difficult period leading up to the 
first performance on the grounds 
that Bizet knew what lie was doing. 
There is alas too little firm evi- 
dence of why changes were made 
in rehearsal ; such questions can 
never be easily answered, theatrical 
conditions being what they are. But 


Mr Dean ovcM-pItiys his hand 
by calling upon dramatic considera- 
tions in defence of his argument. 

Bizet's dramatic skill is evident 
enough in any version of Carmen, 

hut it was fallible in hutli Les wun some attempt at resin 
jticheurs de paries mid Lu jolie fille but none at explaining whai !*' 
de Perth anti can .scarcely he used mew score rmu.: n < r _ ,_?> 
as an argument fur establishing a 
“definitive” version, u concept 
which all discussion of Carmen 
would be better off without. A 
glance at any Bizet umogrupli is 
enough to dispel the notion of n 
definitive state. 

What Carmen needs now is nn 


advocate. Choudens, the Pari. 
hshers who have been hcUI ? & 
lating the operas of Berlioi&S 
and Bizet for over a centurHE: 

now reissued Les pdchews cf7’ii«5S 
with some attempt at r “ wnB 
but none at explaining wnat tM 
mew score contains. La mL 
de Perth and Ivan IV are only «ft 
able in hopelessly inadequate w 
sions. Tile appendix in Mr DeJS 
book. The Cult of the MmerTi 


edition which tells us plainly what 
Bizet wrote and when, mid what 
changes were made and (if known) 
why. That is ail. Oeser made tho 
mistake of combining his task as 
editor with that of polemicist and 


France, I. . bVe„7h t .irt„ "»CL 

of rhe postil unions fate of 
Ho and Minn Curtiss have A 
enlarged our understand)™ 3 
Bizet s life and character and raised 
the currency of his music. I# 5 
need a monumental effort to nZ 
French musicologists and publfcff 

™"«n aWareneSS of the hwk Hut 
remains. ” 


Hearing aid s 

By Robert Doningfon 


HOWARD MAYER BROWN : 

Embellishing Sixteenth • Century 
Millie 

79|»p. ■ . 

JAMES BLADES and . 

JEREMY MONTAGU: 

Early Percussion Instruments 
77pp. 

JEREMY MONTAGU : ~ 

Making Early Percussion Tnstru- 
meats: 

49pp: • 

Oxford University. Press. £2.95 each. 


knowledge is going; to take us (it 
Is implied, but might be yet more 
firmly stated, that while the last 
note but one is often she best place 
for ornamentation, the last note' is 

fa 0 ? ffdaysa 

triifo are nowadays made much too 

?r«W^I but *£ ■*“» them » con- 
trolled vibrato, though much nearer, 
is possibly an understatement. The 
L^£ n ni t 1 1 JasQRtn did not tolerate 
embellishments con be disproved 
from Coclico, whose first example 

iSbell ™ ^ 

h” b own S -”-»- •fc?1 uin 



“ Friends Again ", ran the headline 
in the Pall Mall Budget. The 
occasion was the public reunion iti 
1S93 of W. S Gilbert end SirAnZr 
Sullivan at the first night of Utopia 
(Limited), their first collaboration 
stnee The Gondoliers four years 
before. The libretti of these and 
their other twelve operas arc 1 
contained in The First Night of 
Gilbert nnd SuUivan (edited bo 



for Utopia 


hers 


pH-xS- j 

fe/ 


was enthusiastically reviewed,' 
notably by George Bernard Shaft, 
but there were reservations about 
the length of the first act 
(exceeded only by that of Dk . 
G otter dam mcrung in the operatic 
repertoire) and the authors uiert 
accused of plagiarism by Punch. 
There was only o no more Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera , The Grand • 
Duke (1896). Sir Arthur died in 
1900 and Gilbert ten years later.' 
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True romance 


The public servant’s tale 


By Paul Bailey 


JEAN RHYS : 

Sleep It Off Jowly 
176pp. Andifi Dcutsch. 


£2.95. 


JOHN EEIRI.ICIIMAN : 
The Company 
313pp. Collins. £3.95,' 


A few years ago I beard someone 
described os “ u Jean Rhys woman ", 
The phrase needed no explanation. 
It conveniently evoked art especially 
sad and disordered human being, in 
possession of h disconcerting resili- 
ence. It brought a survivor to mind 
—a most unlikely oue, given her 
circumstances ; a survivor straight 
from the pages of Jean Rhys, 

She puts in several appearances 


screams her head off. Then, in - . 1 •• ' - 

hospital watches as an old lady By Charles Wheeler 

culled Mrs Peterson has her hair . .. ... 

cut and set, with heartbreaking con- 
sequences. 

The title story is nor on the same 
high level, because of the intrusion 
of a horrible child who Is too inudi 
of a stock character. She is too 
pointedly the dens ex machine. This 
lapse into convention is the only 
fault I can find in the book (I 
shall not blume her for the Maug- 
ham-like over-neatness of "The 
Chevalier of the Place Blanche",. 
since it is a translation from the 
French) which comes to its close 
with a wonderfully evocativa 
memory of childhood.' 


John Eh rli chinan, former chief 
domestic adviser to President Nixon, 
and the latest of the Watergate de- 
fendants to turn author, has lost his 
appeal against a sentence of up 
to thirteen years' imprisonment, im 


posed after' he was found guilty of 
conspiracy, obstruction of justice 
and perjury. Tough nnd capable, lie 


conspiracy, obstruction of justice 


man paints a curiously unsymuathc- 

cits 


■ ■ „ . _ m - ■ VtllUOb OLIU I CLL'llldLLVl IQ UUlilV UJ*Y 

In Sleep It Off Lady. We meet hei , c ] ogQ Bt times to that of roinandc 
in childhood, in the West Indies: fl ctloil . But instead of finding Mr 


was also the least repentant ntem- 

Jean Rhys is a romantic writer ber of that now discredited Inner ^ portrait of his principal cliarac- 
whose subj ecL-mauer is perilously circle, arnl his -memoirs would make ter. Monck-toh has a genuine interest 
' - an intngulng addition to the grow- in foreign affairs .and enlightened 

ing (library of Watergate books. Per- views on China. If he has other 



senility, an unwanted heap 
garden shed. The book is a collec- 
tion of short stories which reads 
like a series of fragments from a 
single life. Almost Miss Rhys’s own 


the sume longing for fulfilment 
that motivates the unlikely crea- 
tions of the Misses Cortland 
and Robins. Tn the real world 
which she deuls with — where tho 


.....q,— ..... ..... rl„.» In which sue ueujs wun — wnere me 

J 1 1*®» JH 1 ?.,. 1 ?!® 1 iS,® from senile t,ue wfartli nf the aspiring indi- 
llOV eighties, she is fi ,® e " virtual fi-enuonrlu nni»* itiumnre* 


lusnment wiuch Josquin taught m-s -e - 

BS The key to the play 


, James Blades Is the very beat 

Three small but important books, and 1 thoiigh^he^only h^snace^for 
fi!?*? a distfllafion of°l| KwFedge ^ 


Series, The series editor, John 
TnQmsppv -.know whoinha M about • 
M very fpw- pebple ^ 6a \r? tht; fieldL . 
and- once more he la putting us in 
hia debt. -His editorial touch is 
characteristically unobtrusive but 
exceedingly sure. . His choice of 
Howard Mayer Brown to start the • 
series i wa s a winner, since no one 
«i or "8 far as be fans with 
we tricky issue of Renaissance onta- 
ment-lng. Were ia a fair Amount 
of contemporary evidence If one' 
Iniows where to go for Ifi bur even 
more does one have to- know how ■ 

■SLffjf - ,p and P. u f prats' 
.dee. .The opportunities for getting 

mJ’VSL 9 ^ .time- 

and again Professor Brown conies 
.down t.pn the right side, 'by good 
SSfcSpi *°P. a •nqsicianShip . an'd • 
fj}l tic 1 BX P erleDta in the concert 

• w^n^i-A^ii uy ornamehw 

S.J, e ^ y a. comn ?^ P ra M* c e. «a 

t ^«»5 *eojy Of,. 
E’ ^ rivat? Professor 

BTOwn e : a.nswers are- solidly tori- 
vipciqg, and set-out -fqp. the student- 
in music examples of weleome 1 


K? e ^ a,so W ®M '•MSSXSt^sSe- 

.rar din free ornamentation extend 

^ *P L chance. thO’beeutiee 
jf JTjp? polyphony without sjSillhg * 
feLA.Jon^way. but there iia^Sr? ' 
ahd'.vrhS^:: 

Si g , ^? (l ^ e * 1 Y 0n *S about 
y Myul as tho . available :or B 




the first part Jof Early Percussion 
Instricnteiibr, >.he does -put tix. inw 
2 S« ^ thla n aglected aapem 
® ar, X r instrumeotadon. *1611 
Jeremy Montagu, -who has led the 

nnlfj 81 earI / P^cttssion to such 
good , and valuable effect. - takes 
*t.Hna of mualdanly 
InsttucUon which can readily be 
followed on the concert platform! 
Percussion parts were always 

ft® bSJqSfS 

Period, and usually oven in wiat 

fiSttii b “^«*®-* u ms can, e with 
whether hpedHed or not, 

' n ra , sIl< >wn here (again , 
exce ^ Hently dear examples in 
muslo notation) the - style fehd 
rhythms with which out drummers 
shou-ld bo getting to work, v 

M .rfanca ; miMtc and dance- 
ne °d« percussion 
8 S frul Si“l ti l n yBr .y tsm variety, 

■ 18 1,0 ““batitute 
SJJjJ® " 1 ° der11 instriimeiita ■ and 
having told us what is. most. needed, 
??4. W ^ 1 X 1 Mr Montagu ' writes 
Percusiion : Jnstru- 

that. He is well awar!e , how 


By Charles Daividson . 

J. C. IRE WIN : 

The Edwardian Theatre 
193pp. Rlackweli. £6. •• 

Ono can hardly pick up a book oti 
the iheura by J. C. Trewin without 
>higli expectations, and for nil that 
| survey of jhe nature of The 
.Edwardian Tliaatra must be 
delimited^ rather, ln terms of 


SWS- "Mr XncTt lEL 

' but not actual lnstru- 

SS i? r ^y e - ; J? ut *«*d sehse and 

HrfJSPTSfi 1 * We more 

ottered to ■ eke nut our - scanty 

2* ^°V ld be. Hard "S 
1 * tter ' » nE Ti>dUc& to 
f, ln ’ porttl « corner of the 
early music acreage. ; 


•broadth than of depth, one i B not 
dls appointed. Mr Trowin Is quite 
clem-ly master not oiily of the texts 

Si 1 pay . B but of the 

Edwardian theatre as a cultural 
. plienomanon*— " the ■ ploy " as 
y-speakere were taught to say — 
'And of subsequent, revivals as well. 

’Sfci-WW , of b °oh Is 

Original t beginning with an . intro- 

Si , c , hap t er * . "About -the' 
House, , Mr Trewin. guides the 
through .the Drawing Room, 
ft® Music. Room and the 
b . ut . x,ot » of course, the 
wudoir b8t ^® 0m or even the 

e ? cb foora, introductions are 
MVlong »riort, as Mr Triiwin 
.l^ forward me own -favourites. 

■ wh om he is determine^ 

!»at pbwuriqr shall not. turn Into 

Thus Stephen Phillips 

mitthJ l if«£ W greater length than 
3iffLir ve b ^ en “Pected, Gran* 
IS r ‘ tes , T ,h Prfl than Pinero; 
ffi? S“W^-»wt allowed to dominate 
.Melodrama is not 
overlooked, and Its South Bank 
itiature ( transpontipe V. came to be. 


a synonym for melodramatic) is not 
made the subject of any odious 
comparisons. The theatre outside 
London is covered, although Mr 
Trewin deals with the Abbey with 
kas than thoroughness ; it is tho 
Abbey of Synge nnd Years that 
engages his auontlon, not experi- 
mental plays in Irish. 

PSrhnps' because Mv Trewin is 
writing hero primarily us a his- 
ton an| he falls inm nccusimuil in- 
felicities. Anthony Hope’s name la 
given in . Inverted commas, which 
tells us that Mr Lruwln knows time 
it was the pseudonym of Anthony 
Hope Hawkins, but Sean O’CasoyVt 
name Is not, although it Is an tingli- 
clzation of Soaghnn 0 Cnithisigh. 
itself adopted In iou of the original 
John Cossidy. There are too soma 
eatty stylistic Idchcs, such as this 
Pipage on page 5: 

• - un .P n ^ s on ,lue railway hclongcd 

• ■;£ . ®ctors, to the caravans of * 

the stage -on their golden joiir- 

Mho equivalent of 
, printed .hangings in enormous 
Sg 5 tia, " I y a eood deal of 
chintz. Transiently, any platform 
SL ® complex junction was a 
theatre club. If the history oE 
w ^ e written, much 
jJifrS * uM be theatrical. So, too. 
With Normanton junction, . . . 
dlfJointed prose would hove 
k«S? Sv f i/. * re . lf lt had b ^n 

kept up, but- as^ he warms to his 
trewin shows that he 
Wdth the best Edwardian 
contrivers of dialogue,' as In his 

« used 

to turn Straw’s evasions ' 1 as if h« 
Hlcking suplighf Into his 
eyes - with a twist of a 
K hisiikemng the 

•plays •• of fobgdtten dramatists .to 


writing " in invisible ink that ml 1 
warmed into view only on tlte night . 
of the performance and then faded 
again”, . 

Here, then, are die first,, tm 
levels of tho book : 11 useful work 
of reference on the Edwardian 
theatre* either for scholars or far 
summer houso-party games piayen 
(ono point nt least for the Chrlstiaa 
names qf Mrs Tnnqueray, Mri 
F.hbsinith, Mrs Dot, Mrs Dane, Mri 
Dn ven try, Mrs Wurron nnd Mrt 
Gorrlngo) } and a good read. • 

Tlte third level is moro technical 
for thoeo thin king of putting on , 1 5 
even going 10 see, revivals • « 
EdwoixJiwi plays; frir on this level, 
the book does not simply delineate 
background, not merely m-qvida 
aurhorltativo guidance (‘’nb direotor 
should itppronch Edwardian 
cqndosccntHhfijy as -frngmenta "® 
period fun. Hint way di wate r 
Tho value hore ‘fs .Mr Tre^s- 
explorwclon ‘of tiie relationstfj’ . 
between tho plays and 'the pi«y ■ •, 
The pioys wore written for anouw . 
age, oaw that ended w ' 
"Slowly watchers had to re *P*f . 
that a dour was closed for - ew, 

a garden deserted, music Iojt- «o 

one moved fai-tbe drawing :wo%P° 

one from below stairs aoswere^^,; 

bell. ... One day 

would Open, but . 

off, in a world •: 

the buK.” We 

door, closed for ever, ‘°v 

JSrEg'im.. fc* -■S 


vidual frequently goes unappre- 
ciated — that longing is always 
exploited. After bed, boredom ; 
after delight, despair. Miss Rhys 
has been writing about such roman- 
tic aspirations for fifty years 110 W, 
with increasing refinement. 


Mum’s in a muddle 


I 


Hot- proqc is 11.1 sprightly, as 
piL-mngly cxtici. , 1.1 ever. I think she 
niliHl liiive been a fly on the wall 
when Colette guve her famous 
advice tu the young Simenon: “ You 
have a beautiful sentence— cut it.” 

There are no conceits in. her .writing, 
but the cunmlative effect is oiie of 
resonant beauty ail the same. 

Sleep It Off Lady is a carefully 
organized work: it takes a second 

rending for one to appreciate its » m ■ ■ 

unity. It seems to grow in power , , 

as It progresses. It begins and gy Valentine ClHUHngUam 

ends in Dominica — an enchanted J 

place where nasty things go on. i ' .. h i m h hw. . v - »^~;» .i ■ . .. w ■ ■■ ■■ 

These are, perhaps, the best stories 
in the book — the atmosphere of 
island life at the turn of the cen- 
tury is subtly and wittily caught, 
aua tiie terrible events that take 
place (there are two deaths) are 
accounted fur with a lack of em- 
phasis - Which makes them both 
curious and common place: drama 
is kept at a discreet distance. They 
confound those critics who main- 
tain that Jean Rhys is concerned 
only with the monotonous routine 
of a monotonous existence: 

'* Pioneers, Oh Pioneers” and 
"Fishy Waters", in particular, are 


hybrid, a political iravel^ with heavy 
biographical overtones. 

Tn an author's note, Mr Ehrlich- 
man declares thai his cast is wholly 
fictional. But his characters, and 
the events that shape their lives, 
are so familiar that lie robs his 
story of any suspense. They include 
President Curry, the glamorous, 
liberal son of a conservative capi- 
talist, killed in a plane crash- in his 
second year of power; his succes- 
sor, Esker S. Anderson, a former 


fictional holder of his own former 
post more than a walk-on part, or 
even any personality — which is per- ' 
haps a pity, fur the rcul John 
Ehrlich man has yet to stand up. 

Like most of the tnen who moved 
into the White House with Richard 
Nixon, John Ehrlichman reached 
the summit with n single bound. Sic 
toured Europe with the president In 
1969 and, after his resignation, used 
to reminisce with awe and delight 
about Ills visits to the House or 
Commons, Chequers and Versailles. 
Not surprisingly, the more interest- 
ing descriptions in his book are 
of places that are out of bounds 
to ordinary mortals— the forward 
cabin Df Air Force One, with its 
custom-built furniture and embossed 
paper cups, the vaults al the CIA, 
and that bizarre, plastic-rustic re- 
treat. in the Maryland hills, Camp 
David, where security is sharper 
than at Spandau prison. 

But the writer falls far short' of 
what one presumes td.be ills objeo. 
tdve : he fails to make his fictional 
account of recent goings-on in Wash- 
ington stranger than the truth. The 
troy the reputation of his late pre- most rovenlma and durable Water- 
dcccssor, President Curry, and the gate reading 7s still the transcript 
careers of his political enemies, of the Nixon, tapes, published two 


.senator, master flesh- presser and 
politician to lltc tips of his over- 
sized ears, who gets leukemia and 
decides not 10 run for a second 
term ; Governor Forvilic of New 
Jersey, a millionaire Republican 
who is rejected by his party'.s con- 
vention as too liberal ; Professor 
Carl Tcssler, Jewish refugee and 
professor of international relniious 
at Harvard, author of Global Policy 
for the Century , who is chosen to 
be head of the National Security 
Council by President Richard 
Monckton, a lonely, bitter, self-made 
man who sweeps into die White 
House at the close of one of 
the dirtiest campaigns in American 
history. 

For a Nixon loyalist, Mr Ehrlich- 


and a white smock affair over her 
striped T-shirt. Her long, fair hair 
was tied, Alice-fasliion, with a pale 
blue bow high on the back of her 
head. Around her neck was a 
string of pink plastic beads that' 
looked as though they had come 
out of a Lucky Dip ”. There is even 


JACKY GILLOTT : 

Crying Out Loud 

256pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £4.25. a certain catthiess'that-seeps across 
-t— r- ., - t . ~ — from Maggie’s line df general dys- 

pepsia into the author’s own deai- 


InLerestingly, when the cause calls 
for unconstitutional methods like 
breaking and .entering, it is the new 
president who is the prime mover. 
His aides, far from manipulating 
their chi of, or using their positions 
to enhance their own power, merely 
carry out .orders- They see them- 
selves as liis keepers, spending 
much of their -time indulging his 
habit of self-pity, and arranging his 
schedule to make sure lie gets 
plenty of rest: for the pres I dent 
tires easily, and, when exhaustion 
sets in, he slips into a cycle nf sleep- 
ing pills, whisky and aggression that, 
turns Monckton the statesman into 
Monckton the crude,- offensive slob. 

Mr Ehrlichman’s lesser chnractors 
are composite figures, glued 
together like identikit 'parts. His 
Washington readers will recognize 
pieces of several notables of the 
period: the director of the CIA, 
his rival at the FBI, a celebrated 


years ago. 


- pepsia into the author’s own deal- political burglar, and a dis- 

Loud. as ® "I 1 ' 1 ® mgs with the lusher class of tijigulahed columnist- The author 

t i of tonales. A young girl . the nar- modestly refrains from giving, the 

i'd women characters raiive tingles hostileiy, “ with false, ! 

, loud can prompt the mo d e j eyebrows”; and enough in- 

crude response that Jackjj Glllott’s dlguatioii Is packed Into tlie p 


— iy m*ie ** 1 . 

full of sharp and accurate portraits 
different 


Crying Out 
an awareness 
novelists amt 
crying out loud can 

crude response that Jacky GMOtrs. dlgnatioii Is packed into the phrnso 
exasperated mother and housewife- « & shorts and sunglasses ", used 
cum-uread winner hurls at her rather 0 f a glossy bird oti a ’brasfiy motor- • 
taxing brood during one of their cru i S er, instantly to help her well 
recurrent mealtime argy-bargies. For below the moral waterline, 
crying out loud, net another ; 

castration job on the aggressive . Indignation threatens in the ernl 
male universe. For crying .out. to overthrow the stability of the 
a 4oud, not more Women’s Fiction-^' whole' novel’s ordering. To be 
as opposed to just fiction : yet granted an exemplary talc -about 
another dose of agony front the . man’s inhumanity to woman is 
Liberated Mum Sohofll of the legitimate enough, though innn-kinil 
English novel. And . so on. Un-' le scarcely to. blame for the deaf- 
kind protestations, to ba sure ; ness one of Maggio's sons was born 
the less, ihev are not entirely .with or for h 


Marguerite Yourcenar’s novel 
L’Oeui're nti nair, described by Mary- 
Renault in the TLS of August 23. 
1974 as “ a dazzling evocation 01 
North European Renaissance man ”, 
has been published by Weidenfelu 
and. Nice Ison in a translation by 
Grace Frick in collaboration with- 
the author (The Abyss -v 374pp. 
£4.95). In her article. Mary Renaftit 
complained of the way Mine Your- 
cenar's work had been treated in 
this country: "Only now could bo 
rich a talent, to which libthl ng ' 
human (indeed m> living thing) 
is alien, beside whom Simona 
de Beauvoir ineasdres like a 
bluestocking with preoccupations as 
limited as Mrs Tlirale’s, he -rcinem- 
bered in England — it is of course 
not so in France — in the sub-cate- 
gni-y of the historical novel. Tills 
is the kind of thinking which sup- 
poses that Shakespeare set his best 
jtiays in the past on-ly to stay out of 


of widely 
observed throu 


people 

— „h the eyes of 

clever and Imaginative child, 

' The child grows up . and leaves 
enchantment behind her. England 
■s a cold country, and she can't 
May warm in it. In "Overture and 
Beginners Please ” the rebellious 
xirl. joins tho dooms of Our Miss 
Gibus and is happy for a time.; 

Talking to the other girls I 
realized that several of them 
dreaded tlie tour up North in {he 


none the less, they are not entirely .with or for her journalist bus- 
forestalled by the title’s , : wily band’s being wounded in, Vietnam.. 
Invitation , to' quell such unmanner- But it is the heaped-up excraplarl- 

.1 1..U L__ -L. ...il... ...llililn >h. Aunral ■ 


llness just because the author has 
half-conceded her fear that her 
work might strike you in thgt way. 



field and so on. As for the boys, 
one of them showed me:.a. sketch, 
he'd, done of a street in a north- 
efii ,-town. ■ He’d called it - M Why 
wb t drink ", But none -of this pre- 
vaiited me from being excited 

and-haphy. 

("Wiy we -dr ink ,l . captures the 
seediness of life In a touring coin- 


ness within the novel’s overall 
exeraplarln ess— Maggie’s lapsing- 

oto Celtic mage, -turning bedtime 
'e Book- 
Eve,, in- 
curses the 

obvious and already well-tried, If ground and. commits the female to 
... u b * ’ •’ ” 


fi 


e «V ie t01,r u ? jI H i 0 . On the whole, for crying out loud, Into a chance, for a Jungle 

Si 1 ? ,, T^ er « g Si ng .-.J«c1V ;Gill°tA new npvel .simply ^Wle fwun of Adam and I 

field 1 nmf edS ' does settle for dabbling hi rather iwlnlch It is the male who cun 


-paint to do the stairways 
t th b^I in i 1 a ,ifa ^ fv, ; n r : -i n i O f the yexihg binary oppositions 

jffi&fe Ih« jeftdntC.brlngs : X '* Poached ■ or 


not actually mAUied .. to. death , endless sorrow, of her rhapsodizing 
inodes, 

Hors Is the gonre of Hausfrau 
realism gt its most stunningly com- 

f ilacent. The reador is held chok- 
ugly head-down in a cold : bath of 
iWheatihiits and Action Man, of 
agonies about what colour 


Wsi&t- 


I’*:- 


^■lidlhe.We* 




I97j 


:*6r 




the 


Comanche 

Relations 

TJte Reservation Years 
XSrV • • " : WitUAM T. HAGAN 

Mdglmtee: The audior ;shov« how 

^SSanaina oil., the part Of .*«. 

. whites; 

ward porn o£ ffiepMO* - 
, ShB-ComaflChM were con- 
■ a ytservartott that-offer^ 
Ja Ntun, and 
^farmers and ' wjffJj 


«. (um warnora. 

faqw the fate wj 


i’-'. •- 


iDir history 


m 


:dwn ; 


Ianq< 


hdit, 

USrSi 


about the Woman-bossed economy 
of bees— tiiat slumps dead-hahdedly ; 
on to too .many pages. 

. Little is done in this novel. . that 
is not overdone, especially the in- 
sisting on the omnipresence ci vio- 
lence in the modern- world. Herb, 
one feel’s, the. novel has a ooul.d-bd • 
.strong qase : with jumbo jets sa 1 * 
ml de ting 6 vet'he«d' and 


thrusts you 

1 .1. _■ 


{ if ouwuuuviimi unyfeCt)' fl'WlH 

iPjHg; World,- Wai 1 -end television 

es auout b«)grai!nmes. and comics to inhabit 
a world of auclent and modern 

which comes 'approximately halfway in/ too much telly or losing their to 

hroqgh the collection,. is a daunting .■ Cubs’ woggles or coming-last jit the SSiveW ' ma?e? 6 Wr 

Itttlh 1 story — the unnamed- girl is' - swimming gala- It is not, of course, ^ ^ -K g ^et th? deSSe ISStf - 

iaken out to dinner by^uemAbU --- SSf 


In ed ucation - iri wSness . i 
''-On Not. Shoo ting Sitting Birds”, 


the offspring missing their bus or 
skipping their homework or watch-* 


round is -Maggie: 


young man and the evaning ends 1 irt • ’ honburably banal ,and 
Quiet disaster. She tells a lie; em*: it. 'hBs afl , been cU>q 6 a 
wolders on . it. and horrifies :him,.: h already that there’s .no cn 
They say' goodnight politely. ' The f:foi‘ ; . dwo'vering tho fictlo 


ria • roars. ■ • awr : -. Wum she- 
nd p-Kyday, But ^ 

J>T d<joi-./ jtojHlnt Wuk, 

and .faiimiing :the, . neighbours. On 
’ ,' the onlier famid, ,ih«r ,o£tOn< mel ey- 


ed) t left , 
fictlo)!: worth- 


»-r - an attempting jw when: Maggid '^oinmenlS - thnl 

■ : Id Paris; Siissy has a predictable put- the woman’s point of vl«w, -: " we're vail „ in a muddle 5- orte ,iii 
mght. out.r'Same oid miseri^s'. No, ; especially 'that' of Maggle M a “ n '< driven''. fsdiiicur. Driven’, -'tiooi-fij 

* * - •*— 1 - je. b - writing recall' that .more, fstnoiis occasioir 

_ u—t — .«§, pH a cdraraoter. wiser- than hie or 


oiofe splendour ’M, and a rich. bored ' : th e .di strau ght motheiv.w.B , 
.woman' hoDbl^ssTv invites 'k eieolb' 1 s excessively . limited .ov-a.i 



Superlative reviews for 

DAVID STOREY’S 

Sam lie 


'David Storey’s most ambitious book so far 
achievement. 5 Eric Kohn, TLS 


n raojot' 


'Extraordinary new novel : , sombre, fastidious and 
. mesmerically readable, Saville is n rcvelatioti, liis best 
novel since Raddiffe . It is alive with light and- air, 1 and a ' 
kind of perpetual motion.* Michael RatcU ffe, The Times 

'Not once, duping it® 506 pages’ did the familiar man with ; ,.* 
7 tlie stop-watch -intervene to‘ challenge my; total immersiod 
in tlie life of Colin Saville, the unexceptional boy ydiose 
. growmg up iri a : Yorkshire mining village occupies the’ •: 

• no v^l’s eqtire. field of vision.’ Pkvid Caute, 

^If^oU arefo^ingforan in teflectpal ,and iari^lJchOrte^ty; 

*T\ pai^iiiif^ba^tif^ MDa'iSetolJed insight in'to bth^c 

• Eves, a controlled drama of ordinary and esttradrdirtafy v - 
people in a realised England, this noy 61 will delight and 

[move you. No Other 1 novel I have reviewed in the- last 
• eighteen months un these pages has impressed me as . 

* ' ..-deeply as. Saville? C- Jr Driver > Gtiqrdian ;. •- 

■A fedst of a book v 4 , David Storey’s, longest -artd richest 
novel .since R afcliffe ? ' JanlceBUiotr, Sunday Telegraph 

■3 •.. - • this inagni fice lit book is like drinking pure y •„ 

; : . 6p , ringVahsr ■ from cupped haritis; Jt has no. false notte, no 
S/; ■ jfccKfflUEiiiJ (jianlputadbn i !• 

‘ to prove a point. ^et obe becomes so totaliy involved in-.; 
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VOGBLL RICKIVURD : 

Behind the Eyes : 

Collected Poems and Translations 
153pp. Carcaitct New Press. £3.25. 

Essays and Opinions 
1921-1931 

Edited by Alan Young 

326pp. Carcnnet New Press. £3.25. 


Edgell Rick word, born in 1898, was i|] U sk 
one of the first poets of his genera* Ri c k n 
don to grasp die significance of B nce ; 
T. S, Eliot. He enthusiastically t eel t 
reviewed The 'Sacred Wood for Tha j ng iy 
Daily Herald In 1920 (a remarkable like 
piece for such a review, until ,one « occa 
recalls the place of the poet Gejtald the " 
Gould on die staff of the paper). Eliot 1 , 
Rickword at this time Was interested mged 
in a “ pure criticism " based on us tv: 
Eliot's view that “the difference aiithrc 
. between art and the event is always Jared 
dbsoiute”. It was die function of RicJcW' 

f ir eat literature to " perfect our critlcn 
ndividuality ", he was later to write, forcef 
which in the age of Eliot involved Eliot’s 


disasters, public aspirations 

By Eric Homberger Fussell describes (in The G 
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“a fastidious and anguished rejec- 
tion of the various forms of satis- 
faction offered by the Spirit of His- 
torical Culture". Literature was the 
expression of a finely evolved indi- 
vidualism. 

In the course of a brilliant essay 
on the Marquis de Sade in 1926 
Rickword Identified the alternative 
to that kind of. Individualism as 
" fusion, brotherhood, self-sacrifice 
«* • Iwjbichl aro ail forms of expres- 
sion in -which the identity can be 
diffused, almost lost touch with, in 
a blissful anonymity". There is 
here something of that vigilant fear 
of -the cultural and psychological 

n ts.of mass society with -which 
. Leavis began (and continued) 
his career. It was a reaction to tha 
war years, and a first massive 
experience of rigidly enforced' mili- 
tary, discipline, and public hypocrisy. 


mid it is not irrelevant thni Rick- 
word, Leavis (and I. A. Richards) 
had fought in the trenches. With 
the pubficaiion of The Waste Land 
in 1922, which Rlrkword reviewed 
for the TLS. he concluded that an 
“ apparatus of reserve ”, the method 
of excessive quotation and allusion, 
prevented the expression of the 
poet's full self. Eliot’s was the voice 
of a moment of stoicism and dis- 
illusionment, but by the mid-1920s 
Rickword wrote with some annoy- 
ance at fl the drugget-fields of gen- 
teel discontent". He saw increas- 
ingly in Eliot something that looked 
Uke ” complacent pedantry " and 
"occasional cheapness", and that 
the "intermittent working of Mr 
Eliot’s verbal Imagination ” encou- 
raged the poet to attempt to "bilk 
us with a foreign quotation, ail 
anthropological gnost, or a muti- 
lated quotation 11 . Eliot had given 
Rickword the fundamentals of a 
critical stance which resulted in 
forceful dissent when applied to 
Eliot’s Poems 1909-1925 in T7ie 
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Calendar of Modem Letters. Yet 
It was the function of the Calendar 
as a critical enterprise to appro- 
priate and domesticate Eliot’s critic- 
ism. Rickword's response to Eliot 
was Immediate and Intense ; his dis- 
illusionment was protracted, uneasy, 
and perhaps overstated. 

Rickword tyas also reading 
moderp French poetry In the early 
1920s. After he had written essays 
on Lafqrgue, Corbidre, Tallhade aqd 
VnlAry, the critic Desmond Mac- 
Corthy suggested that Rickword 
write a critical biography of Rim- 
baud, and fixed up a publisher. 
Rimbaud: The Bov and The Poet 
appeared. In 1924, and substantial 
excerpts are included In Essays' and 
Opinions. It is s remarkably able 
piece of work by a men of twenty- 
six. He displays great tact in,daal- 
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iug with the relationship between 
1 Rimbaud and Verlaine, and is a 
helpful guide to the poems. But 
the final judgment upon Rimbaud 
is negative. Rimbaud went wrong 
because he wanted an art without 
laws or boundaries. For Rickword 
it was the nature of art to set limits 
even though psychologically there 
muy be no reason for diem to exist. 
He felt there was a “ senseless 
splendour 11 to Rimbaud’s career, 
which ended with mental disaster 
and “ a bargain sale of ail the pro- 
mises of his genius ". If Eliot repre- 
sented one kind of wrong turning, 
Rimbaud , stood for another ; they 
seem to stand In a central place in 
Rickword’s criticism, 2 Apollonian 
and Dionysian temptations which he 
must struggle to evade. 

Of his own poetry he wrote; 

I qieditate private disasters only, 
and, among these, Time’s treachery 
to women: 

the faint cosmetic mask grain by 
grain stolen 

till their moon-faces wane and no 
light fills 

with thin romantic foliage lips’ dry 
vaueys. 

Instead of the cynicism of Pound’s 
Sextus Propertius, which this pas- 
sage from “In Sight of Chaos" 
faintly echoes, there is In Rickword’B 
earliest poems a romantic yearning, 
and an attempt to represent the 
inner world of his dream life, which 
on the evidence of hla poems 
appears to have been frighteningly 
vivid and accessible; 

Flat-breasted girls with spongy eyes, 
their hair li crumbling sandj 
their laugh freeses in the air 
as hand in hand, 

they drift from ashy bloom to 
bloom. . . 

One of the commonest features 
- of the poems is their dependence 
upon the transition of one phase of 
life to another, with a resulting 
sense of loss and frustration. Tran- 
sition sometimes yields to a more 
powerful feeling of contrast: mld- 
ulght sod,, mowing, . . war nod the 


return from war. in what Paul 
Fussell describes (m The Great War 
and Modern Memory ) as the habit 
of gross dlchotomimion learnt in 
the trenches : 

... in the morning's pale 
unpassioued light 

men scan the faces that last night 
were strange 

and turn to dream unsatisfied. 

This aspect of Rickword’s work 
appears with greatest clarity in Ms 
first book, Es/iind the Eyes (1921). 
By die time of Invocations to 
Angels fai 1928 he was beginning to 
find certain kinds of conventions 
for his treatment of " private 
disasters": 

. . . the arborescent chaos of the 

blood 

lapping like .water die sea-walls of 
sense. . . . 

In die same book he demonstrated 
a vivid gift for satire in “ Sir Orang 
Haut-Ton at Vespers ” and <( Poet 
to Punk", which he was t<o exploit 


man”, which appeared in the Left 
Review in 1938. The satires came 
from a different part of his arn- 
sda u&ne&s, and rely upon what are 
traditional formal devices. In terms 
of whait he tried to do in Behind 
the Eyes, they represent a decline 
In bis verse. He wrote satire 
because he felt It had to be written, 
but it was not tiie bind of poetry 
which he had wanted to write. By 
tiie 1930s he uo longer felt die was 
a poet. 

But he was - not a " casualty of 
the crisis politics of the ’thirties 
as one sympathetic critic has 
condescendingly described him. Des- 
pite the impression of these two 
volumes, which effectively end 
when Riclfword was thirty. three, 
there Is a logic and coherence 
informing his career. He joined the 
Communist Party In 1934, becoming 
editor of the Left Review in 
January 1936, His most interesting 
work, however, appeared elsewhere : 
a note on Audon’s politics in Wets 
Verse (November 1937). an essay 011 
Mftlratix In New Writing (autumn 
1938), . an essay on "Mntoiu The 


The rake’s revenge 


By James Sutherland 

jorn Harold Wilson i • 

Court Satires of the Restoration .' 

304pp, 'Columbus, : Ohio ; mio State 
University Fress v £9.10, 

joiIn aIolaRt) i f ' ' 

The *Wt of that Forbidden' Tree 
Reatorerion Poems,. Songs and Jests 


; on. the Subject of 1 Sensual Love 
lb9$p. Carcanet 1 Press. £ 2 . 80 , 


„ awns 

and Pope ", Nono of those confi- 
awftions appears to have 
. much justification. It is trua that 
wioso who find' the more mention 
of tarses, swlviqg and dildoes enter* 
taming will obtain ample grotifiai- 
S? Wj. but »ken as a whole 
, this collection of satirical pieces U 
graffiti, in 

crude and hobbling verse, bad-tem- 
pered, ill-written, brutal' and scur- 
fl 01 ?? ' with scarcely a vestige 

of wit. The authors are, with a few 


Revolutionary Intellectual " in n 
English Resolution 1640, edliM u 
Christopher Hill in 1940 
“Poetry and Two Wars" fc S* 
Time (April 1941). Rickword 
also treasurer of the British qSJ* 
of the Writers’ International.^ 
of a pamphlet on IVor and CukS! 
circa 1936, editor of Alfiffl 
of Freedom with Jack Liiidu»i 
;^ 9 , and worked ti.rough SSd 
the 1930s as aii employee of iht 
publishers Lawrence and Within 
After the war there was no pfa 
for Rickword in the chillier ft 
logical climate of the Cold wS, 
But he was In his element durhi 
the heady days of the PopJB 
*««■ Spender particularly ^ 
mired Rickword’s "air of bdni 
retired cricketer who had m. 

Review he tried to broaden the md 
of contributors to include impomm 
elements of non-party aympathian 
as well as printing numerous piece 

of J . J rep ? rta £ a w » d documenmv 

writing by less well-kaiown writen. 

This impulse reached its pen 
during the Spanish Civil War. k 
/ anu A ar y 1937 issue Rickmri 

g rinted Arthur Calder-Mawhall » 
omains and Dos Pass os, job 
Lehmann on writers and poHtka 
Spender on D. H. Lawrence, bn 
Lewis on contemporary poetn 
and reviews by Alick West RiM 
Fox, Jack Lindsay. A. L, Motim 
and diaries Donnftly. 

Rickword was cettafalv «'« 
materialist, but not a 
student of the dialectic, or piitp:- 
larly knowledgeable aboot the 
economic side of Marx’s vmfc 
Rather, he read Wells, Shaw, Jick 
London end . Morris ; being 1 
member of a Marxist part; (U 
not make him a Marxist ecoiasfo 
ally or philosophically. Marxian pro 
vided a basis for thinking thu 1 
redeployment of sodai resoytCM 
would lead to a better form d 
society, a better way of life, -h 
that aspiration for a more eoto 
pletoly realized and fulfilled a& 
we see the essential condnuitj 
between The Calendar of Modm \ 
Letters, which Rickwor4 nelped u 


ATPUPIg I VTJIAi.ll AILAHVIM I'WII™" »■ 

found and odit, end which has b) 
now acquired the heroic etatirs 
of precursor of Scrutiny, and th 
Left Review » the chief organ # 
the intellectual communism of the 
1930a. • • ‘ A. 


ful and rollable commentator, W 
one may wish that so mden era® 
tlon had not been waited on n 
worthless a toxt. 

In The Fruit of that ForMWiiJ 
Tree , 'John Adlard hos hovered UW 
a bee over such antholOgies w raB 
New Academy of ComplfimU 
(1671). The Windsor drollery am 
and Wfc and Mirth : or Pub J 
Purge Mefanc/iofy, in seafen 
“Restoration poems, songs and 
on tha subject of sensual lov« • , 

He has also found some of 
material in the poems, of 


custom stele 


ipi«}w ^loVeriijV* 


r Ms- readers. His introduepo 
erfunctortf . and rambling., and 
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dramatists, but per 
v' wee not envisaging. , 
some -sort of reader. In : mat 
botfier to give us tbe.awM 
aii;? Agaipt Mgr* 
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The defence of imagination 


By Samuel Hynes 


STEVEN MARCUS : 

Representations 

331pp. Macmillan. £5.50. 

When a critic gathers together the 
essays and reviews of many years, 
■it is customary for Iiim to explain 
in an introduction that they are not 
really as fugitive as they look, but 
are unified by some ingenious 
theme. We take such assertions with 
a due distrust ; a critic when intro- 
ducing himself is not upon oath. 
But in Steven Marcus’s case the 
claim that he makes for unity is 
on the whole justified : hie essays 
are connected by an admirable 
critical intelligence, and to a degree 
they are also unified by a critical 
point of view that has held raoMKk- 
ably steady over two decades. 

What that point ot view A*, the 
opening sentence suggests t It 
there lie a common theme or 
tendency in the essays and other 
pieces in this volume it ia their 
preoccupation with the Imagination 
of society.” This, lie goes on 
to explain, is an intentionally 
ambiguous phrase : writ era imagine 
the world in which we live, but 
writers also act us tlio imeMsMdono 
of vhoir societies. We read, not to 
discover reality but 00 discover 
“ how societies represent their real- 
ties — their own existence — *0 them- 
selves What we read da 
therefore in a sense unimportant i 
Pickwick Papers is a representation 
of a world, so is Babbitt, so Is 
Ced3 Wood! ia m -Smith’s The Great 
Hunger , so is Stanley MSJ gram’s 
Obedience ro Authority. 

' These arc all subjects of Professor 
Marcus’s criticism ; the method 
varies with the subject, and ttf some 
degree with the date of tha essay, 
but lie is right in claiming an over- 
arching unity ; for in each case the 
essential question is : what is the 
society that this book imagines? 
And why is it imagined oe it is ? 
Our critical attention is led hack and 
forth, from work to world, from 
reality to its verbal forms. 

Criticism like this, dealing with 
(he relations between literature and 
society, constitutes « signiflkant 
modern tradition, though Ft is not 
tone that, has ji hame or «.** school 
Professor Marcus specific* bis sense 
of die tradition when in an essay he 
identifies “the major contemparar 
critics" as Edmund Wilson), Lions . 
Trilling, and F. R. Leavis— three 
■critics' with whom lie has blear con- 
nections. Like Wilson, he takes 
' writing «w bis subject in » very broad 
sense, end is often at his best .with 
nonfliteraTy examples j Uke TWIMng, 
he draws upon a background of 
European thought, and especially in 
the social sciences (he tr 
refers to Hegel and Marx, *'V«W| 
Weber, Durkholm and Mannheim, 
out rardly makes a literary illu- 


sion) ; like Leavis, he judges ami 
ranks literary achievement, and can 
be harshly and disdainfully critical 
of work that lie considers second- 
rate. 

All of these Influences come more 
or less naturally ; Professor Marcus 
was a student and later a colleague 
of Trilling, he was at Cambridge 
during Leavis’s tenure there,, and " e 
fc now an associate editor of 
Partisan Review, a journal dn whidh 
both Wilson and Trilling published. 
This is not to say that Professor 
Marcus is a disciple or an imitator ; 
it would be more Bxact to say that 
he haa sought out minds like his 
own. And certainly he has added 


' Writers in this tradition share two 
convictions ; that a concern for the 
condition of society is a part ot their 
responsibility, and that high art Is 


necessary to social well-being. They 
therefore tend to be at once polm- 
c silly left and culturally elitist. Bad 
writing and sloven&y thought are 
taken to bo both the symptoms and 
the causes of social ills, and there 
is an assumed relation between the 
Good Society and the rteht use of 
language, or more generally between 
culture 111 tbp sociologists’ sense, 
and High Culture. The role of the 
critic is therefore often an op poring 
one — a defensive action against what 
Trifling called “the <Ks enchantment 
ot our culture with culture Itself". 

An example of how this critical 
role is played is Professor Marcus’s 
essay, " Three Obsessed Critics ", in 
which he subjects books by. three 
American critics of substantial repu- 
tations to a harsh and at times rather 
heavy-handed attack that is remini- 
scent of Dr Leavis at his most 
pugnacious. If the books are so bad. 
one might ask, why ha* he bothered 
to review them ? The answer Is that 
they are symptomatic 1 

Though these three ' books repra- 
■ sent tiie current outer limits of 


American criticism and are to 
different from each other, they- 
share one quality; they are bu 
excessive and extravagant. Each 
suffers from an unbaknein 
obsession. And the very: fact 
such books expresses, something 
about our society and culture. We 
ore still, as Matthew Arnold said 
of us seventy-five years ago, a pro 
vi 


80 

intelligence and sanity. 

We redd such, books because they 
ere products of our society, and 
because wc are to a degree reqpon 
tibia for their badness. 

The "we" In that last sentence 
refers to Americans, or at least to 
American intellectuals, and this 
judgment mokes a further point 
that Professor Marcus, like .Wilson 
and Trilling, is vdry seif consciously 
an American critic, concerned with 


the peculiarly American aspect of 
modern cultural problems. His 
essays on Faulkner and Sinclair 
Lewis are obvious examples, but 
even in his review of Sir J 0 I 111 
Hunt's The Conquest of Everest he 
takes note of how the expedition 
was “ Americanized ”, thus making 
an American cultural criticism out 
of a British achievement. 

Yet though Professor Marcus’s 
negative Judgments may point to 
American circumstances, the- princi- 
ples behind those judgments tran- 
scend nationality. This Is very dear 
at the end of his essay on the three 
critics, when he appears to withdraw 
his conclusion about America in 
order to make . a more general one ; 

These book* are not so much 
comments on the state of our 
.literature and society sa they are 
expressions of die permanent con- 
ditions within them against which 
centrality of intelligence, balance 
of mind, and maturity of vain* 
must continue to moke their way. 
What began as a social and 
historical judgment winds up os a 
statement about the permanent 
problems faring the liberal imagina- 
tion. 

The beat essays in tide book 
manifest one or both of two quali- 
ties which seem to me excellent In 
a critic ; one is a sense of history, 
the other a sense of outrage. Pro-, 
fessor Marcus’s historical sense is 
acute ; he understands both die 
uniqueness of past events and die 
historical location of die present, 
This sense Is most clearly evident 
in "Tiie Limits of literary History ” 
and “ Notes on the Historical 
Novel", and (n his Dine essay on 
The Great Hunger entitled " Hunger 
and Ideology”, but one Mods it in 
many places, os for example in this 
remark from a review of Foucault’s 
Madness and Civilization : 
Poat-everything as we are, we are 
In, the position of having rejected 
the great nineteenth . and twenti- 
eth-century systems of thought 
without having superseded them, 
' of having outworn them without 
having tratucended them with 


now truth, or discovered anything 
of comparable magnitude to take 
tholr place. I take this to reveal 
not so much the desperate situa- 
tion of intellectual tire. For even 
as we reject the Qarge categories 
invented by the past, wo continue 
to live on their capital. Those 
bearded old men left us en inheri- 
tance so rich that — short of blow- 
ing It all up — we can scarcely 
fritter it away. 

This is both a version of history 
and a statemont of faith : for Pro- 
fessor Marcus, tho great social ideas 
of the past century are not exhaus- 
ted. It is not surprising that he 
refere to himself In a half-jocular 
aside as having perhaps “ one of 
the better American mind*. of the 
late nineteenth century". 

The sense of outrage appears 
most dearly in two reviews of 
recently published psychological ex- 


away from ulie high standards of 
tho otiieis, end one reason muy be 
tii at Professor Marcus was writing 
for iuotc indulgent audiences. 
'Hi ore is. for example, an extended 
essay published in 1972 on Pickwick 
Pupers. and a lengthy analysis 
published in 1974 of one 
of Freud's case-histories, which, a 
norc tells us. Professor Marcus 
expanded after some sensible edi- 


tor had abridged it. These essays 
arc not simply longer; they are 
also more involuted m style and in 


perimente— one testing the capacity 
of ordinary human beings to lufllct 
pain on other human beings under 


orders, the other observing the 
speech and behaviour of three hope- 
lessly mad men. In both essays 
Professor Marcus argues the immor- 
ality of the experiments, and finds 
the source of that immorality in tha 
stupidity of the psychological con- 
ceptions underlying them ; that is, 
he finds the Imaginations of society 
inadequate to the realities. These 
are strong, coldly angry essays, in 
which tha critic's double loyalty to 
society and to language finds expres- 
sion that ic both impressive and 
moving. 

Moot of 4ha essays and reviews 
that I have singled out for praise 
first appeared in periodicals with a 


left-intellectual readerAirp — In Par- 
tisan Review, the New statesman. 
Commentary and The New York 
Review of Books. The knowledge of 
1 defined audience, responsive to 
liberal ideas, must certainly have 
-contributed to the excellence of 
tlieaa esevys. But so, I think, did 
the fact that these are all weekly 
or monthly journals, limit ad iii 
available space, and expecting « 
certain liveliness and economy of 
style. Some of tha later assays fall 


argument, and less taut and urgent. 
As the writing becomes more 
expansive, it becomes less serious; 
it ceases ia engage Itself with criti- 
cal realities, and becomes a kind of 
academic language game. This is 
no doubt partly a reflection of a 
change that has taken place in criti- 
cal writing ovor the past decade 
or so; but it is not a necessary 
change, and I ain sorry to sen so 
excellent a writer def lected by It. 

But not all of Profeskor Marcus’s 
recent writing is in this vein. The. 
final essay, on Dashieil Hammett's 
Continental Op stories, has all the 
merits of the earlier work and so 
does die Introduction, presumably: 
the last-written essay in the booki 
in which Professor Marcus defines 
his critical view that Hteratupb 
defdnes a world ; 

The structures of literature are in 
tho first instance k formal ; they 
tend to create an ' internally 
coherent literary world aud refer 
with some degree of self-sustativ 
ing autonomy to themselves, to 
the linguistic universe that any 
. work of literature constitutes. 
But this same literary world ir 
also connected to the real 
world — whatever that is and how; 
ever we may wish, according to 
the occasion, to describe or 
define it, Tiie structures' of 
literature refer to' this real 
world, comment upon it; repre- 
sent ft by moons of a mitten 
language that is part of it, and 
ara hence themselves parts or 
the same real world tnut they 


' refract and reconstitute imagine; 
lively. If this is so, thou it seems' 
to me that liters hire has a cogui; 


tive value and function, that it U 
or can be a valid way of knowing 
or apprehending the world. 

It is useful 1 » have that credo-set 
down — as It is useful to have il 
demonstrated in . action— in the 
essays of tills collection. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


xie passion for 

. By John Naughton 


^ LENI RIEFKNSTAIIL : 

The Last of the Nuba 

20Si>P, with 134 photographs and 3 

waps. Collins. £10. 

The People of Knu 

Translated by J. Maxwell Brown- 

jowl, 

224pp. with 175 photographs. Col- 
line. £10. 

PAUL STB AND : 

Ghana 

An African Portrait. ' ' . 
Commentary by Basil Davidson. 
160pPi with 93 photographs anyone 
map. Gordon Fraser. £11.50. 

The lure of Africa, It seems, re- 
mains as poLent as ever. The only 
d/fferencc Is that nowadays Western 
visitors are more likely to be 
srmed with cameras than with 
i rifles. But the motives which bring 
them to the continent are as varied 
as ever. Muny, like Leni Riefen- 
stahj, go for reasons which are, 
imtiully at any rate, completely 
romantic. ■ in her foreword to The 
of the Nuba she confesses • to 
having been first bitten by the 
Africa bug while, reading Heming- 
way's The Green Hills of Africa. 
From that moment on, she says, 
she was " seized with the desire to 
get to know Africa ”, To nibke it 

R ossi ble to go- tliere, she wrote a 
‘'"script about contemporary slave 
trading and. with this in her pocket, 
flew to Africa a few weeks later. 

Tlint was In 1956. Like many over- 
entllimasiic expeditions, this' first 
venture was a_ disaster, terminated 

rLfLMi HCCldem > which Miss 
Rlefonstahl vei-y nearly lost her life. 
While convalescing in Nairobi she 
came across a photograph by George 
-Rodger — m an' old copy of Stern 
magazine, of all places— of a Nuba 
wrestler being lifted up by a friend 
JWs picture, she sdys, changed her 

: 'JSf J5i?*S n /, or Africa, which up 


pL? v J. nc ® , l» Sudan, was now 
' ^ central point of m y plans. I 
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was mid by muhrojinlouists tliat 
only u few Europeans had been 
wiili i he Nuba, and missionaries 
never. 

It took her six years to organize a 
ret urn expedition, but .she came 
hack in the end. And, after sumc 
initial misliups, she managed to 
-locate the tribes she sought: the 
Mesakin Qulssayr, one of the 100- 
odd Nuba tribes which inhabit the 
remote valleys of the Nuba moun- 
tains in Southern Kordnfan, She 
found the natives friendly, was 
accepted by them, learned .some- 
thing of their language, lived with 
-them initially for some weeks, and 
returned regularly to visit them 
over the course of the next seven 
years. 

Thd Last of the Nuba, a written 
and photographic record of what 
she observed during her time with 
the tribe, is the result, ft is a strik- 
ing combination of amateur anthro- 
pology on the one hand, and . of 
excellent documentary photography 
on the other. Miss Riefenstaal’s 
achievement is not lessened by the 
fact that one could not have wished 
for a better subject . than the 
Mesakin Quissayr. They have, for 
one tiling, a certain rarity value, 
in that they seem to have received 
relatively little anthropological 
attention.- And their customs, rites 
and traditions — especially those 
centred around their' elaborate 
methods of bndy decorat loo, and 
their cult of wrestling — made them 
spectacularly photogenic, in- the 
best sense of that much-abused 
term. 

MJss Riefenstalii has made excel- 
lent <use pf this fascinating 
material. The Last of the Nuba is 
divided into five chapters which 
describe die general features of the 
tribe and its environment, its agri- 
cultural methods, the zariba camp 
in which the herdsmen and 
wrestlers . live, the wrestling 
matches which play an important 
role in communal life, and, finally, 
death- Each chapter begins with a 
written account of the relevant 

pre^nu^ 

Austrian anthropologist F. S. Nadel 
and by Rolf EngeT of the Max- 


Africa 


Planck Institute, which is then fol- 
lowed by a selection of photographs 
illustrating aspects of the general 
theme of the chapter in question. 

These photographs constitute a 
remarkable visual record of Hie 
communal life of a complex and 
gifted people. Miss Riefenstalii is 
a highly competent photo-journalist 
who understands thoroughly the 
strengths and weaknesses of colour 
emulsions (no doubt a carry-over 
froon her fi'lni-inaking career). Site 
was welcomed by the Mesakin and 
given, as the public relations men 
say, " every facility”. She was 
therefore able <to photograph where 
and what 'she nked. Given that, 
it is not surprising that her pictures 
are technically of the highest 
quality. What i.«r surprising, however, 
is die degree of Insight and imagina- 
tive sympathy embodied In many 
of the photographs, particularly in 
two evocative sequences (one deal- 
ing with die tribe’s response to a 
death, the . other portraying a 
lVTesdhig match), and in a remark- 
able series of portraits of young 
(and very handsome) tribesmen ana 
women. Such sensitivity is surpris- 
ing because, frankly, one had not 
expected jt from a photographer 
and director who has, in the past, 
displayed a quite staggering naivety 
in her coverage of certain subjects • 
and w her choice of sponsors. 

Miss Riefenstahl, to put it bluntly, 
is not exactly the most discriminat- 
ing director around : and indeed, 
the insight evinced by her photo- 
graphy Is not -mirrored in the text 
of the book, where the continual 
use of the adjective “primitive 1 ?, 
and her inability .to explain, even 
in general terms, die significance of 
wrestling in Mesa kill life, to cake 
just two examples, do not suggest 
bhe workings of a profound critical 
intelligence. But perhaps that is the 
key to Miss Riefenstahl’s . extra- 
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The world in fragments 


By Aaron Scharf 


DAWN ADES : 
Photomontage 

112pp, with 171 


112pp. with 171 illustrations. 
Thames and Hudson. £2.50. 


The use of photographs as callage 
elements to produce a deliberately 
incongruous imagery is only the 
modern version of a practice ages 
old. It may seem "irrational” in 
the ordinary sense of the word,: 
even perverse, but for all its sinis- 
ter undertones it can be a joyous 
and liberating activity. The more 
sensitive artists and writers in the. 
past 100 years or so came to realize . 
the universal pbtency of . it$ 8es‘ - 


imagery presumed to be intelligible 
to all — at-Iuast in its prime, unadul- 
terated, state — was not merely 

artistic or pootic but was often 
meant to cunvey social and political 
meanings. The preponderantly frag- 
mented character of photomontage, 
as Mrs Ados suggests, is itself sug- 


srructions, such as the Dada Photo- 
montage of 1919, arc— as Mrs Ados 
perceptively points out -— “a truer 
image of a violent and chaotic 
society than, for example, The 


one of mechanical construction 
from “ prefabricated ” parts. In a 
curious way it also reflected the 


f estive of modern urban society. 

echniques employing collaged or 
apparently collaged fragments, or 


BUI.IWLJ UIIVIIi *V1 VAMiuyiki * 

Funeral of the Anarchist G alii, a 

E ahiting by the Futurist [Carlo] 
ariA ” (executed eight or nine 


profligacy of tho modern era in 
which the throwaway images of 


years before Heaitf ield’s co n- 

struction). 


in which disparate elements are 
assembled, whether photc@raphs, 


engravings, printed ephemera or 
three-dimensional objects, are often 
meant to suggest participation in 
what we all experience in the busy, 
clamprous, disturbing -life of tho 
mbdem metropolis. .. 


For Heartfleld as also for 
montem-s such as Max Ernst, scru- 
pulous technique was considered 
essential, for only an Immaculate 
pictorial logic (rational space, 
light and shadow, consistency 1 u 


human history were severed from 
their natural visual and literary 
contexts. 

Max Erast’s provocative thoughts 
on the visual significance of collage 
are cited in Photomontage and are 
worth repeating here. Though Ernst 
often employed photographs, his 


I am reminded of a survey made 
during the Second World War to 
discover which bonks American 
military personnel overseas most 
preferred at tlie lime. Not sur- 
prisingly, and with an inevitably 
strong element of nostalgia, tho 
book turned out to be tite massive 
Scars Roebuck mall order cata- 
logue. 

There is one important aspect of 
photomontage which 1 feel Is too 
lightly passed over here, doubtless 
due _to tile publisher’s desire for 
brevity rather than the author's 


oversight : the way in which the 
proto-phpio-inoniagists exploited 
die medium In tite illustrated repor- 


tage, advertising and comic cuts of 


the popular pictorial press. Raoul 
Hausmann’s claim cited in this book 
(like that of George Grosz)— that 
he was *the first to use photomon- 
tage in 1915 — must be disregarded. 
For it obscures a rather crucial 
characteristic of that medium, 
namely, tliat it Is ordinary and 
anonymous iu origin, modest in its 
artistic aspirations and universally 
Intelligible. 


graphic work was made predomin- 
antly from illustrated ephemera in 
the form of engravings culled from 
magazines and -books. Mrs Adcs 


tonality and meaningful scale) 
could bind together those startling 
fragments of remote and unrelated 


the tic, not to mention its psychOlo*- 
glcnl and philosophical meamdgsj ; 
and thus for many of thent photo-. 
montage became a superbly 
efficacious artistic instrument in' 
their efforts to free the mind and 
change tho world. 

The much vaunted " psychic. auto- 
matism ” of Surrealist artists and 
writers found an ideal medium do 
photomontage. The variety of tech- 
niques which could be deployed 
made possible a spontaneity in 
image-nuking which obvdaDro to a 
considerable degree ulie conscious, . 
deliberations end studded artistic, 
effects which traditionally attended 
most pictorial production. A 
"mechanism of inspiration ” de what 
Surrealist artists wanted : a mech- 
andcafl process which engendered {he 
unpremeditated expression of sub* 
conscious visual structures. Picture- 
making procedures which necessit- 
ated even a small measure of cere- 
bration were, (n t>he most virtuous 
forms of Surrealism, -proscribed. 
This was asking a lot of artists, how- 
ever, and not all Surrealists were as 
abstemious as that. Paintings in oil, 
such as these of Dali or Magritte, 
did not there Dore fulfil the purer, 
expectations of the appropriate 
mentis of Surrealist creativity, 
though the strangeness of the result- 
ing images might give all the 
appearance of having done so. 

Dawn Ades examines such theore- 
tical considerations, in her thought- 
provoking and marvellously (I use 
.the word deliberately) illustrated 
• hook. With eiivlable economy she 
has brought together a number of' 
rich ideas and images under the 
umbrella of photomontage. She dis- 
- Cusses the wavs in which (consld- 
> erlng the different uses of the 
medium) technique and forni marry 
■ subject and content. While not 


- Appropriately, Mrs Ades discusses 
tite of montage 

film' techniques, -those-.' especdtily 
of Eisensreiri and- 'Dale a Vertov, 
with the " still ”, (of perhaps not 
so still) techniques of the photo- 
monteurs. 


S uite justifiably discusses hkn an 
le context of photomontage, for it 
would be pedantic to exclude from 
. a discussion o-f photomontage a 
montage Imagery dr-awn from other 
pictorial sources, particularly as die 
engravings themselves were mainly 
founded on, or kindred to, photo- 


S bjects to render the new reaZity 
ellevable. But unlike Ernst, 
Heartfield was concerned princi- 
pally with social, not artistic, state- 
ment, and to that end always exhi-. 
bited the periodical which caiTled 


The book consists of a concise 
text wi'tSi ad d ttiona i expanded 


his photomontage next to the origi- 
nal Itself. 


f raphs- Ernst tells of a rainy day 
n 1919 and of his feelings while 
gazing at the variety of unrelated 


captions an a section - headed 
“ Documentary j] lustrations , and 
commentaries”. Moat informative 
also is the annotated list of illustra- 
tions. This workmanlike struc- 
ture will facilitate further research 
and discussion. 


Much attention, ■ ’inevitably, b 
given to tilie work of Jolin ft ear t- 
fttfiM, whose trenchant photo- 


montages became a vivid instrument 
of ridicule in the battle against 
fascism. Heartfield's earlier con- 


The idea of reconstituting reality 
using “ reality " itself in the form 
of photographs, of making so to 
speak a new world, appealed 
immensely to artists' throughput 
Europe in the 1920s and 1930s, 
those decades In which artists dedi- 
cated themselves to the belief thnt 
a new technological future would 
unquestionably be a better one. Tlie 
process of photomontage reflected, 
at least symbolically, modern in- 


subjects among the illustrations con- 
tained In a sales catalogue : 

Thera 1 found brought together 
elements of figuration so remote 
that the elieer absurdity of that 
collection provoked a sudden 
intensification of file visionary 
faculties in me and brought forth 
an illusive succession of contra- 
dictory swages, double, triple and 
multiple images, piling up on each' 
other wdfh the persistence and 
rapidity which are peculiar to 
Iovo memories and visions of half 
sleep. 


dustrial engineering .techniques in 
so far as the method was largely 


‘ -'i- r 




Mrs Ades repeats the words of 
Sergei Tretyakov, an active photo- 
tnonteur who at the time. attributed 
the Idea to the “anonymous 
masses". True and important. Yet 
one concession might be made to 
Hausmann: in tho hands of artists 
the full potential of photomontage 
may be batter realized. Because of 
the ease with which the technique 
can be employed, there is the dan* 
ger of it becoming “ a did! routine ", 
as El Lissitzky said in 1926. But he 
knew that in “ powerful hands 
[photomontage] turns out to be the 
most successful method of achiev- 
ing visual poetry ”, 

Pol ideally, photomontage wafe and 
remains a most efficacious polemical 
and didactic tool. Following its use 
in Berlin it was brilliantly handled 
by the Russian Constructivists, not- 
ably Alexander Rodchenko and Ei 


Lissitzky about five to six years 
after the 1917 Revolution, coincid- 
ing, it should be noted, with tite 
general though unenforced ban oa 
abstract Constructivist and. non- 
objective Suprematist work. 
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attempting an exhaustive explora- 

• tion of : the many pictorial spheres 
in which photomontage functions,' 

• she lias nevertheless rendered a 
valuable service to art and artistic 
theory, and to history - and social 

• studies aB well. ' 

. The act of using (as: in Dada art) . 

'.a ready-tp-hand cultural detritus in 

; the form bf a .photographic or photo- . 
mechanically produced imagery, an 


r . '• C -' £*•'' : 'C e. 


It is necessary to repeat that 
photomontage is a medium, an essen- 
tially subversive medium, end - not 
s style. The book shows the high 
point photoinonugc reached in tho 
1920s and 1930s, particularly in Ger- 
many during the rise pf fascism. But 
despite die considerable talents of 
the pictorial satirists,- not to mention 
‘ tire cabaret artists aud the sublime 
dffbfrts of -Brecht end PIscator in the 
theatre, we know that tlielr hopeful 
gestures were inadequate. Satire end 
iuvectibe werq not enough,. Nope 
the less why. even in did 1 purely 
visual sense,-' lias photomontage lost 
,4ts former power ? Is ; lt that t tie 
ebuudance of Images from television 


f «• ftii »T-v; 


and other visual media ha?, by sheer 
weight, iucdpncitoted it ? Mrs Adb» 


illustrates a number of pbotorion- 


•> 


i /-Ml 

■ T; 


togas produced since 1940. And 
while that hind of imagery Is almost 
’ . L veritably as engaging as ever, most 
* of It, at least Id view of tlib'ekamptea 

{ >lven s seems, tamed.’ It lacks the 
a ve naive ness, the dedication, .the 


r- -- : 


7n the Berlin 
photographed 


.place for all the 1 , people, an 


photographed with its police mascot, cauea twei; a wrestling ciua* witn me new. 
less Thirteen ”, One of the many illustrations from. Bertolt Brecht*s Berlin, A. Scrapbook of the 
Twenties, by Wolf Von Eekprdt and Sander L. GUman (170pp. Abelard-Schuman, £5.95). , 


a^e the missing ingredients? 


THE BRAMUAN PEASANTRY jMMMlDg ^RACTW; ; 

Shepard Forman. The surprising resistance W FAULKNEl? s svurri _ . . 

shown by peasants In Northeast Brazil to mas- Myr$ Jehferu Using the.toois of 

sive aid and developmental prog rarps spurred : historical; analysis , to order ; ahd^d^noe 


4' A, 






■jismesig'WfTP wi'Ti ■ragy.as 
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ider the apple trees 


By Gabriele Annan 


-^OLAS NABOKOV : 

Memoirs of a Russian Cosmo- 
politan 

307pp. Sticker und Warburg. 10.50. 


If I had to choose ten desert island 
books, l mighr, In a self-indulgent 
moment, ask to be allowed just the 
Childhood part of twice the number 
ft* Russian memoirs instead. 
Aksakov, Tolstoy, Gorki, Pasternak 
aiid Paustovsky would naturally 
head the list, but Karsavina would 
§4. there pnd numbers . of others, 
pome quite < undistinguished, . and 
perhaps with only that aiia book in 
mem. The fishing trips and jam- 
making in the summer, the mush- 
rpoitt-picking in the autumn, the 
' sailor suits, the tutors, weirdly, un- 
suitable or affect innate and stim- 
ulating, the governesses “writing 
sad fetters home ” (a quotation 
frbm Bagazh), the sleigh rides 
wrapped, Fn furs with the samovar 
waiting at the ' end, the sound of 
peasants singing — these things 
ilfcver loso their, charm.. It Is ultra 
npstalgia: Mother Russia can 

embody both the Golden Age end 
the womb ovon for thdse who .have 
.never known her and have ho an'tc- 
ci&dentd .'there. 11 Tea with jam 


■in d ran i, i ; ii jmiK' of the very best Wu'ie flmiiiiig fifty ia-a-fts 

jam. Listen — listen, because us a For Mercli.iiil Kerucirhoo-oo-ook 


niiislciiin he writes purlicularly 
well about sound — to this passage: 


We will mke off before dawn. . . . 


There, on {the) broad windowsill And you, when do you Mart ? 

I would sit through lingering Nabokov describes himself as a 
summer sunsets, watching the *• compulsive story-teller ” und his 
gradual recession of yellows, friends consider him one of the 
reds -and purples from the glossy funniest men ulive. Yen can see 
siirfuce uf i be Neman, breathing what they mean from the hilarious 
in the gentle air, filled with the uccount of himself and his brother 
scent of linden and Nicotiana, making wild stabs at the facts of 
listening to the resonant knock life. The boys' obsession draws 
of un Hxe falling on the logs of upon Nicolas a sex-talk front their 
some distant timber raft and German grandmother ; 


some distant timber raft and 
forming an ephemeral accom- 
paniment to the “calling songs" 
of the lumberjacks, those dirge- 
• like evening-* Conversations be- 
uveen tlic men who flomed the 
rafLs down to (he German 
border. 

This curious dialogue, or 
rather antiphon, would fill the 


upon Nicolas a sex-talk front ttieir 
German grandmother; 

“Your pipiska is there to make 
pi pi aiia nothing else. You 
■should not use It when it is hard. 
Will you do what I say ? *' 

1 said (bat T would try. 

" Don’t try”, she commanded, 
“do as I say . . . and promise 
me now, here, in front of the 
icons I” 


'I :||*! ! : 

tali'. 


<1 !• ; * I J ■ 

y r- !. 


the taste oC tea and jam sharpened 
and sweetened by the sense of the. 
vase empty steppes beyond, the 
garden and the imminent end ’of it 
all. 

Nicolas Nabokov was born ■ in 
1903 . into a Family of rich’ land- 
owners in Byelorussia. In time and 
space it was the edge of the tea 
and 'jam belt, but .Ills 'memoirs 
come from tho vny heart of it. 


iife 


‘l!!r.'%^ewf*oihfl 


ratner aiuipiion, would nil me i 

shadowy stillness with solitude The Russian grandmother was 
atid desolation. It would rise more sophisticated. Discovering 
from afar, from the very edge of that one of her sons was homo- 
the northern horizon where tho sexual, she called him to her 
darkening curved of the Neman room: “Stop looking at your 

w$re being swallowed up by the brother with ajriy eyes.. A quoi bon 
forest. It began with a question, les domestiques ? ” . 
intoned in the highest range, of a The first part of Bagazh ends in 
man’s voice, plaintively sliding 1919 with the family’s flight from 
up and down the narrow interval Sevastopol aboard a Greek refugee 
of a minor third, but otherwise ship. Nothing afterwards is ever 
remaining quite dispassionate quite the some, obviously, and that 
and expressionless. Then, at the goes for the writing too. Nabokov’s 
end of tho question, the voice, as narrative ambles amiably on, 
if choking, would brenk off In a <i£gag6 Hnd slightly clumsy at the 
aob-ljke cad qi ice and again there same time, like the flight of one of 
would be only the total silence his . lopidopterlst cousin’s larger 
of the evening, interrupted by specimens: but he never again* 
this knock of the hewing axe. A achieves the poetry and playful 
moment, and then another voice, felicity of the first part, where lie 
much nearer, quite close, some- can , regard hatboxea as “ truly Pla- 
times right under my Window, i on * c objects in that their outward 
would answer, again- turning the f orm waa an emanation of their 
last tone into a mournful sob> 1,1,le . r - one”. Still, there is 
And from below, in the same ,nuc,! , ta enjoy . and a . big 
plaintive man per but with each*. • J 1 * 68 * ln store at the end. 
word dearly audible, would come Many names are dropped (and can 
the awaited response; ® e found in the index): some have 

anecdotes attached to them. others 

get their mentions in the form of 
bread-and-butter notes for hosplta- 
^ lfty and kindnesses received. “It Is 

a book about friendship and about 
Vl«udf t ’' j"»hvw delightful to meet 


sriTTTlMil 


I Single Blessedness 

. Observations on the single status In married society 
, J Margaret Adams , 

An eloquent eric! well- argued celebration of unmarried life In a 
fDarried society. The author examines singleness as a 
. situation in its ovyn right. rathenhan a temporary state • .. > 
a leading to the moroepfrunon condition of marriage, , £8.50 

». '.•*' .. ' . •’.,* ‘ .... 

; The Survival of Ethiopian Independence 

,*• -syen Ruben son, i "> : . . ; ':!*. | . /• 

. Hbwdid it happen that Ethiopia, as theanly old statein Africa, 
^■' iTianagedto preserve its Independence throughout the era of * 


Mr Nabokov ”, one might say, 
“ cvcryono wants to know hint ” — 
no wonder, since lie is so entertain- 
ing and affectionate. 

Part 2 — “Ret ween Wars "—opens 
in Berlin. The Russian refugees are 
building little Russian wombs in 
their shabby flats. Sully Bowles 
will soon be arriving, und all the 
great conductors are conducting: 
Nikisch, Furt wiinglet', Kleiber, 

Klemperer, Bruno Walter. Nicolas 
Nabokov licurd them ull. Ho was 
already a musician nnd writing ill- 
paid music criticism for Russian 
iinlgrd publications. He met Isa- 
dora Duncan (drunk nnd with a 
black eye) and was taken up by 
Harry Kessler, who introduced liira 
to Rilke. Rilke was bundled up in 
rugs., Nabokov played him one of 
his piano sonatas. “ Bin grosses Sla- 
venea-elgnis ", said the poet. 

. But in spite of all this, Nabokov 
only hovered on the edge of the 
cultural .scene. That changed 
when he went to Paris and his 
distant cousin Diaghilev whs pre- 
vailed upon to commission a ballet 
(Ode) from him after Stru vinsky 
had passed the score. Now he was 
in the thick of things. 

To me, at the age of twenty-five, 
it fltfe in Paris] seemed gay, 
clever, and amusing. Those were, 
after all, my own Gay Twenties. 
I' came to them late, toward the 
very end of the decade, after 
many lean years of exile. No 
wonder I threw myself hendldng 
into all those Parisian pleasures 
my sudden (but. ah I so relative) 
fame could provide. 

In Stravinsky Nabokov also 
found a lifelong intimate friend, 
even though their musical tastes 
were soon to diverge, ' Nabokov 
remaining traditionalist and anti- 
serialise It Is worth having tho 
•book for the Stravinsky passages 
alone, and for a photograph of him 
with the author: Nabokov an aff- 
able bison, Stravinsky a budgeri- 
gar: a Grand vi lie cartoon ready-' 
made. 

The other moat important figure 
in the memoirs is Auden, who 
wrote the libretto for Nabokov's 
opera Love’s Labours Lost. We are 
now in Part 3, "To America”: 
Nabokov went there as a lecturer 
in 1933 when the winds of “la 
crise ’’ were beginning to blow cold- 
ly in France, But the rmil aiming- 
point in his life came in Washing- 


ton in 1943 when he was a,, 
into Charles Bolilen's circk ' 
committed anti-Stalinists at a a* 
when the fashion in the IS 
States was to be undiscrimituffl 
pro-Russian. 

“For twenty years i became v 
volved in politics und nolin ? , 
action. Not that I abandoft 
bHsic profession; I became 
caliy Involved wi f /tin that profi 
.sion”. He enlisted as a cuffi 
warrior in the Cold War, G* 
hi the United States - ifaS 
Government In Europe, than 
the Voice et Amerl«' s„S 
then as founder and bend of tC 
Congress for Cultural PreedS 
finally as adviser on internatiaui 
cultural affairs io the Beil 
Senate. He developed into i 
specialist in organizing internati» 
al cultural festivals. At this pqin, 
in tho story he has to confront tht 
question of the CIA funding of ibt 
Congress of Cultural Freedom, m 
lie does it with selgnourlnl- 
fi-oid, bin not without speaking 
mind: 8 

The abysmal and neediest 
propriety of the method of ihiak- 
ing (or absence of thinking) that 
preceded- the decision to pm 
money through the CIA to cil 


tural organizations is particuluh 
glaring when one thinks thgt ibt 
Cold War was the toughest, maa 


..... ...... ...t LuugJicai, njoa 

complex ideological war dim 
the early nineteenth century, wj 
that this impropriety occurred is 
a country that used tq have t 
ceqtury-old tradition of' 
Camus called “ moral Itm si 
. political thinking ", 

But now for the final plum, w 
spoonful of Jam. In 1967 Nabokoi 
was invited to Moscow by ibt 
Soviet Ministry of Culture. Hi 
trip begins predictably wlib.i 
humourless, govern essy interpreter, 
no bulb in rhe bedside light, m 


plug in tho butli, and an unhelpy 
key keeper, ” a huge woman slitbi 
like a potted plant At the end «! 
tlic corridor”. Then the chapbe- 
maid ■ appears, un ineiilciibi 
shrunken crone, but with the heart 
of Mother Russia beating inside 
her, even though ns 9 cleaner, she 
leaves much to bo desired. 
Nabokov volunteers to tqach her 
how to get the chewing gum oil 
the bathroom floor: a niarre/loui 
scono with the virtuoso, .raconunn 
really grooving.- , . 


n m I , TT, ; Nabokov's trails- to the require moms of a guide boo 

By Richard Freeborn i5iSo?i > b v i » s ,s p fo1 ' lu,t 11 »«*inpia deeper 

^ . i, dom which A* 1 ® hectic pnea saeui* I 


Eurppea.h colonisation ?.Th^ author ardues that theahswers ' , 
; • to thesd questions haVelm porta ntirtipljcaijona for the' study 1 
• of Af rloen. history j: " v; • v ' . ' flb.OO 

: . The T raditioh of Resistance in . v ' 


Mozambique • 7 .; .1;^' 

Al itervF.l adaom ah ; *, - m y » ! . r *. :'i] 

hisst tidy hasbaen' described by Professor T. O. Ranger as a 
‘is consIderabld'^dVance ip the analytical consideration of 
v i ; reslata tfee/ jjwilr prdyO to fife.ilaoclriiel'KIri tbe study of; ,'•;'* .' .- 

f : . ; territory;;.., /pf*;.^. 

: A History of the Commonwealth ^ 

Development Corpotiation '1948-1972 i 

. Sir William fended \ : ! 

. A definitive hijrtoiy of thq girg^tfi edde{ru6ture of the . ; 

Commonwealth. Development Corporation, the hialh British 1 
• aid-giving agency ( Xhe hook. follovVMhe Corporation fromits 
shaky start iru 948;tbipughthe.p6fiq^i<Avij3(oroUe e^p^nsfon *. .•! 
;• undor Lord Relth to Its present standing a§ s higliiy suoobsatul ■ 

: multi-million pound operation 'with intefestslhroughovt the = > 

: developing world-; : j ‘ ; ' . £8.00 5 

/X) HejitemshR IducatibnallBiokB. , ; f‘ 

4S CKar jds ^trdete Lbhdo ri W1X 8Ah ; : - 'jj,;;-,' 
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a* brief historical bac^e, »,«»»» 
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The princess and the monsters 

By Igor Vinogradoff 


TATIANA VON MKTTEKNICII ; 
Tatinna 

Five Passports in a Shifting Europe. 
285pp. Hciiicmann. £6. 

The five passports are Imperial 
Russian, • Nansen, French carte 
d‘ identity, Lithuanian and German, 
and they give the changing national 
background to a memorable and 
moving book with many excellent 
illustrations. Born to a great posi- 
tion in old Russia,. Princess Tatiana 
Vassilchikov was two years old at 
the time of the Russian Revolution. 
She barely noticed it. “ Our child- 


t-inguish between GLM-niaus and 
Nazis or to admit the possibility of 
a serious German resistance if it 
did not stem from the extreme left. 
By 1943 the demund for the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Germany 
(formulated by Roosevelt but 
inspired from elsewhere) became a 
dogma that no citizen of an. Allied 
country was allowed to dispute. 

This is anticipation. The absorb- 
ing interest of Princess Mettcr- 
nich’s book lies in the light she 
throws on the inner life of Ger- 
many during these appalling years. 
Her and her husband’s friends in 
the Foreign Office and the army 
represented all that was best in the 


eism— seemed to take pleasure in 
revealing to the Gestapo the names 
of hiLherto undiscovered anti-Hitler 
plotters. 

Princess Motternich writes with 
remarkable objectivity. Those who 
worked against Hitler inside Ger- 
many were hamstrung by the mon- 
strous blunders, not only of Allied 

f ropaganda. but of Allied action 
rom the air. Yet Princess Motter- 
nich docs not criticize. She merely 
records. The destruction of 300 his- 
toric German towns, of all the 
ancient German cathedral cities 
except one, of Jotiaunisbcrg and 
Mainz, of Cologne and Dresden, 
were blandly and regularly denied 




. . .. We accepted the fact that the had begun to know of wliat was Bridsh Goveniment la the House 
loss of our country was an atnpu- going on behind hermetic seals at f? , , ■ Ho doimt they beiteyed 
tat ion but wo looked forward to Dachau and- Auschwitz ; they had . ?Tff jtfK 

our own life with eager expects- seen the SS in action against the w , erfl 5t pp vm 1110 e , ffc c “^ e P olI cy 
tion. It was not those earlier years u Untermenschon ” of Poland or °v Churchill and Roosevelt, 
c f emigration which left a scar but Russia, including those who asked whoever may have been tlic 


the second world war.” 
Luckier than most 


Pr£, TttSna “hSd 1 ' “1 Pence “itiriTdie' AM m to“7ha“t cate Moscow at all costs. Its net 

stsa— tlMt Hi,ler — be b? 

hud been allowed to keep ® rif: ice many millions of lives without 

ment of his former huge estates. Princess Mettermch makes no justification, and to hand control 


for no more than to be allowed to 
fight against Stalin. They wanted 


of Churchill and Roosevelt, 

whoever may have been the 

“experts” oil psychological war- 
fare who misled them, was to pla- 


The nomadic life of emigration wm claim to special knowledge of the of Eastern Europe over to Stalin, 
made cheerful und exciting f 9 r her conspiracy of July 20. 1944, when PrinrH ^ ... 

by amiable parents of exceptional Stauffenberg’s bomb bfew Hitler up 

culture, even for the Russian tq»cr but failod to kill. Sho watched ■. limpses, 

class, by hosts of friends in Baden- from the periphery, heard hints Y t ^ em 

Baden or Paris or London, by a here and rumours there, managed ? cei 

knowledge of the chief European to piece the main story together in *5*; Goerlng 


great grey crowds storming the 


iangunges and by a good education, the end and after die event. The mln *-imed tea-gown, the 

including “ bourrage de erfine” in unfolding of tho drama is all the 8 re y crowds storming the 

a French lyc6e and some time at more enthralling seen from afur. tr “l ns , to get stench 

Munich and Oxford. Over-organized, appearing to have h orror of bombed town after 

She could not depend on a pro- all the cards ancf all the generals JjgJj* 1 J 1 

carious income from Litituania, in their hands, the conspirators JJ™ b ^ u g®i buSdlna he llad 

sn^srwanESt & s 

kl’ESij'hrtai o' r "w ort it Hid liS "Tt’SSfl 

zzsbjs ss 'bSng,"^ ^ ‘is jertss 

^«Ts"7ter ^d hl been cut as a?ronged and if Ml the Jhe coombs and cellars where 
„ Tjonri inn Thanks tn her garrisons and fronts had turned . 8 pa ^ e ?fL_ Ual ? a UBCk t0 * he 

asainst him. as nromised. ax nne sie 8« of 1683; her. own extra- 


knov-ledee of twina and anauaEM him, as promised, as one Sie P e <* 1683; her. ovm extra- 

knowledge ot typing ana languages, • ■ ? \ ordinary hoi'se-draArn escape across 

she soon got die least harmful type coips f) . Germany from doomed Konigswhrt 

^ Ln n ^°’ l y j eilt possibly— 111 two a. . hint oi support from the to. gutted Johan aisberg, protected 
Public Relations depaixments of the Allied side, a pause in the pitiless by French POWa who had worked 
Foreign Office, changing from one pattern of civilian extermination on die KoiiigswUrt estate, and cnll- 
to another iu order to escape from bombing, a qualification to the big at remote princely castles like 
a aear-Nazl to an anti-Nazi Chief. dogma of unconditional surrender, Longe£bgrg and Wolfsgarteu which 
With their great connections, might just have made the dil- hed been miraculously spared from 
the sisters were in much de- feronce to the balance of support the bombs. These seemed like 


bombs. 


seemed 


and tho “black” propaganda cess fled seemed peopled with 
beamed to Germany by the BBC — supernatural monsters from an un- 
implucable in its doctrinaire fannti- derworld too evil to be conceived. 


The end of childhood 


mand at diplomatic and inter- among wavering commanders or magic refuges from die most 

national drdcs In so far as even the SS. That is speculation, dreadful of long nlghtmarbs, fust 

these stIB existed in Berlin. It was No gesture of any sort was allowed, as the world from which tits Pr’-i- 

hore and only here tint she made and the “black” propaganda ccss fled seemed peeplet 

some of her vbry rare contacts 'with beamed to Germany by the BBC — supernatural monsters from 

an occasional Nazi boss — an SS implacable in its doctrinaire fannti- derworld too qvll to he concc 

general put next to her t» revolt 

SrS£S?SS: The end ot childhood 

Hotel. She never had any doubts 

about her uLtcr loathing for the ' - — vipers* nests, crammed togc 

Nazi code or tribe. t»„ 1, * Toulouse that resembles M 

, In 1940 sho fell head over heels Patrick McCarthy . Bordeaux. By contrast the 1 

in love with o young German sol- ; — . - -7- . T~5~" i ar : 5 ia Pby seems tame. 

tiler and It became necessary for ; 1 — The best pages of Les pr 

her to become a naturalized Ger- JOSE CABANI8 : annies describe how M 

man in order to marry him. This , nrn f«ndes nnndcs was sent to Germany to do 

Was Prince Paul Metternich, the profondesannccs labour. It is 1944 and he 

greaL-grandson of tite Imperial 293pp. Paris : GaUimard. 39fr. hopelessly around the coil: 

'ChfAcellor, half Austrian and helf ; carrying a huge jar of add 

Spabitii, a handsome and ronfcmtic, . ik to be used for some c 

«gure. who had fought in the This journal is chiefly Interesting process he does not under! 

Spanish Civil War on the Natidna- because it depicts the period which a factory that has been r 
list side,' 'the owner erf . three Jos6 Cabanis treats in his novels: the ground. Allied plane 
famous estates in Bohfemia and the his adolescence, which coincided him as he huddles teriifiec 
Rhineland and, like most German with the Fall of France. .The des- hedges. This direct experl 
aristocrats, a ha(er of the Nazis cription of his brother’s death at death is truly the end of ch 
end everything foz* which they Dunkirk is alniost word-for-word the Small wonder that, on his 
stood. seme as in Le Bonheur du Jour. M Cabanis takes no int< 


By Patrick McCarthy 


JOSE CABANIS : 

Les profondcs onndcs 
293pp. Paris : GaUimard. 39fr. 


vipers* nests, crammed together in 
a Toulouse that resembles Maur lac’s 
Bordeaux. By contrast the autobio- 
graphy seems tame. 

The best pages of Les projopdes 
anndes describe how M Cabanis 
was sent to Germany to do forced 
labour. It is 1944 and he-wnndere 
hopelessly around the countryside 
carrying a huge Jar of add.' which 
ii to be used for some chemical 


tiated.Prk^as^^ai^end Her a}*-' 

gangers. ” and the wheels within 
wheels, the spies and counter-spies, 
the rival secret services, the hidden 
microphones in every office (no 
telephone, however . highly placed, 


ft JJMg U UUgU JUl UL HCIUi 

14 to be used for some chemical 
This journal is chiefly interesting process he does not understand In 
because it depicts the period which a factory that has been razed to 
Jos6 Cabanis treats in his novels: the ground. Allied planes strafe 
his adolescence, which coincided him as he huddles terrified in- the* 
with the Fall of France. The des- hedges. This direct experience of 1 
cription of his brother’s death at death is truly the end of childhood. 
Dunkirk is almost word-for-word the Small wonder that, on his return, 
acme as in Le Bonfteur du Jour. M Cabanis takes no interest in 


ana ana tier sis- bccbiou uormg iy u,« 

IMrtbivdlencfl of not car? about it. I •arts' sure tha 
when the Bastille Fell, there wer 
wheels \rithin women In Paris who sat all day i 


front of their houses and 


sure that, , Two. Even: his ’’curious Marxism- 
lere were seems more a rejection of , the adult 
all day in world than of capitalism. His gaze 
and then remains fixed on those young girls. 


brought their chairs it) at night, He does not romanticize them, for 
saying that nothing had happened, he knows that Veronica was a very 
I dreamed only of seeing a young ; .nondescript 'nymph. Yet he feels 
girl walk past on the street and, that family machinations determine 
when I think, bapk on it.nqw, that aeon’s life and, when they are 
.was the best ! thing I could have over, there Js not much loft. So he 
done.” aits in his parents’ house in Tod- 

M Cabanis is obsessed with his louse and, bears witness to the past, 
childhood: a devotfed family of, ih this book his diary far the' 
sisters, 1 cousins and uncles, long, war-year? ;,is complemented , by 
summers in their country house, ruminations about .time ttnd deatl). 


was over safe), the' growth of an Blti walk past on the street and, - that family machinationa determine 
‘ Immensely potent opposition to when r think back on- it . nqw, that a : man’s life and, when, they are 
Hitler tvithln the government was the best thing I could have ovor, there Js not much left. So he 
maihfne and above till within the' done” . eits in his parents’ hoilse in Tod- 

High ■* Command from long ‘before . M Cabanis is obsessed with- his. louse and .bears witness to tha past, 
tha outbreak of war. Both: she and , childhood r a. devotted family of, ih thi4' book his dim far the 

n6r sister became great friends;- of sisters, ; cousins * and uncles, long. war-yeHrs / is complemented- by: 

Adam vori Trott * and : the *■ ton summers in their country house, ruminations about 'time and death. 

Haefteh brothers,, the Foreign ..dignified grandmothers dad: in These tend to ; be wordy and one 

Office herpes, “ who could hot. black, tne Latin mass, farmers who regrets the pithy judgments of the 
accept : that the Allies had faithfully brought them eggs and novels. Yet: M Cabanis often finds 
embarked!, on a crusade against milk. All this ends when he is the bleak note thqt characterizes his 
Germany without making any dis- jilted by a pure . but heartless; best work. His aim is, aA lie says 
naction between Nazis and. hon- tennis - loving , nymph . called to show truthfully f 
Nazis”. . , Veronica, a tragedy 


.Unfortunately von Trott and his hi 


jilted by a pure .but heartless; best work. His aim Js, ' ai lie says 
tennis - loving , nymph called “to show truthfully a world 
Veronica, a tragedy far- greater 'in which, truth is absent , I 
his eyes than' the collapse. oE thq done this not because 1 




arrefujly : planned meetings, with ( facile quality about this Which is Cabanis Is , a , purvlvor-^of adoles- 

'mpeccnble pastors and other inter- : not the: some as in his novels. In ; ,cence, pf the . pre-3939^ eru, Ot 

ntroiarios in Sweden and Switzer- ' L’Age ingraf M Cabanis transforms Hitler's •wbr. His Cauipncinn in- 
wwd'pame to naught. The Allies hia adolescence: the girls- • are spires him not ttith a. sense ot 

repeated fa mistakes Hitier made bitchy and frenetic, sex is tinged redemption but with a feeling for 


FRANKIE HOWERD I 

On The Way I Lost It 1 

The personal story of how the nervous, P 

stammering, introspective young Francis Alick A 

Howard, terrified of appearing in public, yet ■ 
desperately anxious to get on stage, became II 
Frankie Howerd, one of the country’s ■ 

best-loved comedians. Illus. £4.50 ^ 

F. SCOTT FITZGERALD I 

The Real F. Scott Fitzgerald by Shell ah Graham I 
In a more enlightened age, Sheilah Graham f 
looks back, at her relationship with Scott A 

Fitzgerald and is at last able to correct some of 1 
the misconceptions that have surrounded the jj 

distinguished author since his death in 1 940. I 

Illus. £4.95 ■ . J 

ADAM SMITH I 

Powers Of Mind | 

With the.same wit, clarity and style that " 

explained money to millions, the author of that 4 

great bestseller The Money Game turns his I 

attention to the shady realms of consciousness I 
expanding. £4.50 | 

PRINCE CHARLES 4 

By Helen Cathcart 1 

A lively snd 1 illuminating study by the | 

distinguished royal biographer. Objective and f 

penetrating, Helen Cathcart presents her subject 4 
as only few close friends know him. Illus. £3.50 I 

REGHARRIS I 

Two Wheels To The Top \ 

The autobiography (with Gregory Houston I 

Bowden) of a man whose name Is synonymous | 
with cycle racing - a story of courage, | 

determination and many surprises. Illus. £4.50 f 

FICTION I 

ALEC WAU6H 

. . < lp Married To A Spy ■ , 

Alec Waugh's 60th book ls ; a fast-moving : 
espionage thriller concerning the attempts ot • 
Basque separatists to launch a series of guerlUd* 
attacks on southern Spain^ using Morocco as . 
theirbase.£3,96 

JAMES BROOM LYNNE 

Verdict 

A vivid and disturbing look behind the scenes . 
of a murder trial at the Old Bailey - a reminder 
that circumstances can place any one of us in 
• a Kafka-llkB nightrpare. £3.75 , . 

GERALD GREEN 

The Hostage Heart 

A tension -packed drama, about a group of 
revolutionary thugs who hold an American 
millionaire to ransom as he lies defenceless 
' oh the heart-surgeon's operating table. £3.95 

ZELDA P0PK1N 

. ; Deal’ Once •' ; / ' . 1 

Rich in character and event, brimming with .. 
tumultuous life ( the new novel by the author of 
■ Death of innocence is a completely speil-binding - 
: ; .. '* . .. fdmlly 6htbnicle ; *.£4.95 - «.• 

HERBERT KASTLE ! 

:The Three Lives Of Edward Berner * 

the nightmare thatfollows a middle-aged 
husband and father, an advertising executive 
on the downhill side' of his aareer, when nis 
wish fulfilment becomes reallty,£3.95 ' 

^-'THEy ARE POSSESSED 

Edited by Kurt Singer : 

: • A vividly demonic anthology of exorcism and ■; 

; ■ ' pps8esslbn. £4.95 • 

RETURN FROM THE GRAVE 

Edited by Hugh Lamb 

Twenty; nightmarish tales.of midnight by some 

. of the mp : st eminent masters of the macabre £3.bU . . 

‘ ; W.HLALUEN 

-* : - . 1 * *A Howjrd e'Wyndhairt Company 
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for deyelopirig minds ana charac- 
ters, Whereas now it hits become 
a ritualised ' process of qualified 
tjo'n-earnlrtg. The author'. traces 
this change. In the educational 
hbtortfl of . Britain, 'Japan, . Sri 
Lanka and Kenya and looks at 
some of the solutions that have 
been - worked out In Tanzania; 
Cuba, Sri Lanka ahd China,.' ■ 

'Thls.bapk urgently needed wr/t- 
ln& and mosfc o/ft fc written with 
yJgOurandstyle? . / : • 

. New Statesman 
Hardbapki:5.9S:' 

Paperback £2.50 ' 


Kinglabour 

The ^ ri ^ 

<3Iasi ; 1850-l9W^'^!v-:', 

David 

-This book, covers worklng-cISfes 
history from the decline of Chart- 
ism totheforrhatlQn of.the labour 
Party and : Its .early development 
to "1914. It elves historical npt*i 


spective to the defensive materi- 
alist-orientation efworking-class 
politics of. the period, ■ 

Hardback£6.50 l ' 1 v : . i f. 
Paperback £2.9$ ■ ■ ;. y -‘v. 
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fUe Unfold Story of 
the Wright Brothers 
John Evangelist Walsh 

This new biography of the VVrigliL 
brothers, reveals Wilbur as llie 
true aeronautical genius, over- 
shadowed for many years by his 
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him and controlled the Wright 
archives. This biography rescues 
Wilbur from the shadows of 
history. 

7 enjoyed this book immensely. It 
ruptures the suspense, frush alien 
•v id final estimation of man's 
turfy attempt* at tying? 

Frank Borman 

£5.50 


The Female 
Imagination 

Patricia Meyer S packs ' 

A literary critic of acute insight? 

C.-P, Snow 

Is there such a thing as a female 
literary imagination? Patricia 
Spacks analyses the female view 
of the world Juxtaposing some 
eighty books written between the 
seventeenth . century and the 
present day. 


The Diploriria 
Disease . 

Education, Qualification 
and Development 
Ronald Core 


Caxton’s progress 


By George D. Painter 

The art of printing was first 
brought to England just five hun- 
dred years ago, in the autumn of 
1476, when William Caxton, s re- 
tired mercer and diplomat in his 
middle fifties, installed in the pre- 
cincts of Westminster Abbey some 
of the presses and materials with 
which he had already produced six 
books (beginning with Recuyell of 
the Histories of Troy, the first 
printed book in English) at Bruges 
dining the previous two years, 
(button's advent, with its enormous 
and still proliferating consequences, 
is surely one of the most tremend- 
ous landmarks in the cultural and 
social history of th-e English-speak- 
ing peoples, and richly merits our 
commemoration In this quin centen- 
ary yeiir, and the British Library's 
magnificent exhibition of his works 
and life. 


The notoriety of "England's first 
printer was finally cryscaiUdzed by 
the colossal quatercentenary exhibi- 
tion organized at South Kensington 
in 1877 by the learned primer Wil- 
liam Blades, and Caxton remains 


perhaps the only English oouiiinotner 
or the fifteenth century who w still 
p household name, AH the seme, 
lie has never, so to speak, received 
as good a press as he deserves, even 
with specialists. His true distinction 
rests rot so much on priority in a 
typographic ally backward island, as 
an the extraxM-diinonr qualities which 
set him apart from all other 
printers of the incurable period. He 
was unusual even in being an 
Englishman. "In spke of all tempta- 
tfloais to belong (to other Muttons": 
for most countries, including Italy, 
Flrance, and Spain, received the new 
ant from wandering Germans, frag- 
mented from the Gutenberg explo- 
sion, who favoured die itawdard 
ecclesiastical and professional Latin 
tem, of jho (n^wfopIL book mar* 

the naalonal language, producing 
not only the first editions of Chau- 

h ? BWer ’ 0 a,,d 

but tils own voluminous ehd fadghh 
readable transLationa of Franco- 
BimtuHm ohfvolrllc or moral S- 

il 8, «»y other printer of 

™ was e complildve end 
riftad writer, the moan of 

g? 4 f 0n iH ry ; f , n Bn^and, motivated 

• *&«Lal delight lu seeing his 
niHHon of 

oii-.h 


ton might have protested, as Morris 
once did : “I can’t help writing, I 
must do ir, hut I'm as much a man 
of business as any of them l 

In the King’s Library's splendour 
of Georgian white and gold, Cax- 
ton’s radiant editions arc displayed 
as a visual bio-bibliography, stunning 
and revelatory in its impact for 
Caxton specialist or lay visitor alike. 
How beautiful they ere I Wily were 
we so slow to recognize that Cax- 
ton was among the great printers ? 

. Because, to be sure, his pressmen 
were slack, diluted their ink and 
did not rinse their type, so that Ills 
page is often nor as black and 
clean as it should be ; his books 
were read to pieces ami grimed by 
early readers ; has Burgundian-style 

g pcs did not outlive his time. But 
ixton's mainstay bfltardcs 2, 4, mid 
6 ere surely best understood 
as belonging to the greet calli- 
graphic types of the earliest period, 

■ in fourth place after the Guten- 
bergian or Mainz texturas and 
rotundas and the Venetian romans. 
Seen here, In clean copies of Diets 
of the Philosophers I, or supreme 
literary texts such as Canterbury' 
Tales or Morte d? Arthur, or the 
unique Speculum vitae Christi II on 
vellum in the textura type 5, his 
finest works rank in black and white 
beauty among the typographical 
masterpieces of his century. 

A dozen crucial documents In- 
clude originals of a Little Wratring 
Caxton deed of 1436 with Philip 
Caxton's seal, the printer's teenage 
enrolment as apprentice mercer, the 
rent roll for his Chapter House 
shop In the Abbey, and conclude 
with funeral expenses for his Inter- 
ment during the winter of 1491-92, 
in a now unknown grave which lies 
somewhere under the greensward 
west of St Margaret's. A constel- 
lation of eighteen superb but func- 
tionary chosen French, Flemish and 
English manuscripts shows - texts 
•printed .by Caxtotf, and the scribal! 
hands oE Burgundian Flanders which 
provided the analogues for his 
types. Specially notable are the 
swies executed in Flanders for 
Edward IV, the portrait Ulumina- 
tions of Caxton’s contemporaries or 
R“™. Dukes Philip the Good end 
Charles the Bold, Edward (looking 
benign), Gloucester (looking 
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A page from the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, included in 
British Library exhibition which runs until 31 January, 1977. 
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Chicago 

style 

The selection . of Janies T. Farrell 
es the subject of a whole issue 
of Twentieth-Centiay Literature 
'(Volume 22, Number 1) is more sur- 
prising than that of, say, Thomas 
fynchon ( TCL , May 1975) or Jack 
London ( Modern Fiction Studies, 
Spring 1976). Admittedly Farrell 
has a venerable writing career be- 
hind him, extending from 1927 to 
the present day. But fifty books and 
the fame of Studs Lonigan liavo 
failed to gain him more than passing 
mentions in most surveys of Ameri- 
can literary achievement. His repu- 
tation is overshadowed by that of 
his naturalist predecessor Dreiser 
ond depleted by later and more 
colourful Chicago novelists like Saul 
Bellow and Nelson Algren. The con- 
venient view is that there is only 
one thing of Farrell’s worth read- 
ing; and this collection is at pains 
tn point out that he is the author 
of much else that is worthwhile 
besides Studs Lonigan. None the less 
this seems to be the first occasion 
Twentieth-Century Literature has 
published anything about him. And 
In Britain, regrettably, he docs not 
oven scein to be known as tlie 
creator of Studs Lonigan. 

TwcntiM/i-Ccu/un; Literature's 
homage has a 1975 interview wWli 
the author, transcripts of two talks 
given to university audiences, a 
brief " tribute " from Morley Cal- 
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laghan, a profile from the author- 
ized biographer, a few critical essays 
and special-topic pieces on such sub- 
jects as Farrell and Trotskyism or 
Farrell and sport — a chatty account 
from an amiable sports editor who 
goes to ball games with the author. 
The general tendency of the con- 
tributions is to spread attention, 
which must be of service to a novel- 
ist commonly penned iu one corner 
of his massive oeuvre. Conspicu- 
ously lacking ia an essay on Studs 
Lonigan itself: instead our attention 
is directed to the short stories, the 
Bernard Carr trilogy, the most re- 
cent and most ambitious cycle, 
A Universe of Time. 

The collection makes a valuable 
point, albeit to some extent against 
jtsolf, abput - the cleavage which 
mu6t develop between an author 
like Farrell and even Ills wannest 
academic critics. The first page, for 
example, has Far roll complaining 
about the way publishers have 
alwuys “screwed" him. He goes on 
to berate the critics who “ think 
themselves complex and superior”. 
One turns from these opinions to 
Barry O'Connell's remarks on the 
short stories : “ Generational war- 
fare, when it is not overt, is signi- 
fied by the unconditionality of the 
children’s surrender tn the order 
of their parents and Holy Mother 
Church " ; or to Lewis Fried intro- 
ducing his analysis of the Bernard 
' Carr trilogy : “I want to suggest, 
however, that the trilogy is an act 
of, and meditation upon, the his- 
toriography of culture". Very com- 
plex and superior. 


Familiar 

terms 


Bluchers, bloomers, cardigans and 
gamps arc all familiar; less so 
kevanhuilers, belchers and 
gregorians; the originator of tho 
sandwich was irreverently known as 
Jemmy Twitcher, and Gladstone — 
alias Old Glnd-eye—gave his name 
to cheap French plonk as well ns 
to the travelling ling. All this, nnd 
more, conics from Vernon Nuble's 
Nicknames (183pp. llamish Hamil- 
ton. £3.95), with entries ranging In 
date from Curtliose (Robert n of 
Normandy) to Lord Porn, Bennery, 
and Clunk-click: from Peters 

Pence to Petro-dollars. 

There is a powerful imprimatur 
from Eric Partridge, and a preface 
in which the compiler usefully 
clarifies and defends his somewhat 
eccentric omissions: racial and 

regional nicknames, plant and 
animal names, military, profes- 
sional Hnd technical terms, honor!- 
fics and family pet names, though 
lie makes an exception here for the 
eighteenth-century Barrymore sib- 
lings, rake, gambler, gammy-legged 
and shrew, respectively known as 
Hollgate, Newgate, Cripplegato and 
Billingsgate. Mr Noble lias set his 
Tace against slang, so that "cissy” 
is out, while "cotquean" is in; 
“cop" is barred, but "bobby” and 
“Pooler” recall Sir Robert Peel 
(not to be confused with his father. 


“Parsley” Peel, the spriggcd-c alien 
king). 

The exclusions -leave loo many 
words that are either familiar, or 
now subsumed into formal speech, 
or else dead headline chciids : 
"Hadrian’s wall” is surely a nick- 
name no longer, while “ bullfrog of 
ihe Pontine marshes” was surely 
never current for Mussu (which is 
omitted). At places the list seems 
dominated by sectarians (Tras- 
kites, Jezroelitcs, Ingham ites. nnd 
Muggletonians, Sand email iaus also 
called Glasites, and Shakers, led by 
Mother Lee, also known as Ann- 
thc-word) or various gangs c>f 
guerrillas and hooligans — Molly 
Maguires and Peep O'Day Boys, 
Mohocks and Hawku bites. The idio- 


S ratio selection permits Mr 
e to write relaxedly ; there are 
brief essays, for example, on nessy, 


tlie new look, and the new morality 
(see also permissive society and 
sexy sixties). 

Surprises abound : titchiness 

derives from Little Tich — so-called 
from the Tichborne claimant — and 
not vice versa ; the wideawake hat 
is a joke formation — it had no nap. 
Mahogany is a Cornish drink, and 


chitterlings ruffles on a shirtfrout. 
No one, It appears, was tnoro be- 
nicknamed than the Cromwells, 


father (Nosey, Ironsides nnd the 
Brower — not to be confused with 
the Butcher, the Baker or Grocer 
Heath) and unfortunate son — King 
Dick, Queen Dick and Tumbledown 
Dick. 
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Charles the Bold, Edward (looking 
„ Gloucester Hooking 
wicked), Margaret of York, Eari 
us ward tho doomed 
. . .. — and the utilitarian 

handwritten transfcripts front the 
rf 480 ^ Ctttgtffc Printed 
Diets II and Cord/ale. One astonish- 

fyn bythe <3E 

editions, 'fho’cata 
by Nicolas Barker 
by 
Bax 


at Sotheby’s on May 1, I960, of the 
Ripon Epitome Murgaritae eloquen - 
fiae (discovered by Mrs Jean E. 
Mortimer in 1953) nnd Vocabulary 
in French and English, which found 
excellent homes at Leeds and Cam- 
bridge respectively So it seems that 
the British Library may naver again,, 
or hardly ever (one thinks hope- 
fully of the Saruin Missal) be given 
the opportunity of acquiring another 
Caxton, unless in the unprocliciahlo 
but not impossible chance of un- 
known copies turning up in some- 
one s old onk chest, or tho mi- 
catalogued reserves of a not Inalion- 
ablo collection, or as press-waste 
in an early binding, 

Even j» tha teoth of tho law of 
diminishing returns, a fow oiUlroly 
unknown Caxtons mny yot remain 
to bo discovered, sinco as many ns 
four have como to light in the past 
half-century. First of those, hi tho 
Public Record Offico in 1928, 


Canterbury Tales, included in the k i ii 
h runs until 31 January, 1977. ^ III 1 © 

mo&t marvellous Caxtons in exist- \ J A 

ence, tho unique first edition of U-UlaUlV 
■Snrimi Horua, on vellum with Ox- | 

qutslte illumimitioii hi Flemish ' Iris Murdoch and Muriel Spark 
style, and the only perfect Marti | share a new bibliography (Thomas 
d‘ Arthur, whose presence side by llominaga and Wilma Schneider- 
sido with the only known muiu- Imeyer: Iris Murdoch and Muriel 
script of Malory's text, discovered i Spark; A Bibliography. 237pp. 

in 1934 and acquired by the British- '■ Bailey Brothers and Swinfen. £8). Zt 


Library from Winchesier College ■■ 
earlier In this quiucantenary yew, 
is surely tho centrepiece as the 
whole exhibition. A tiny snippet on 
vellum also shown, from tho adter- 
i mil vo settling of Caxton's 
/ndulgonco (otherwiso known only 
in tho coi>y nt Trinity College, 
Dublin), was used to menu a t® rn 
deaf, and Dr Lotte Helling® has 
recently discovered that tho •tniatt» 
script beoav traces of printer’s inn • 
including o few offset Jotters >W- !; 
ton type j so It was ozica plijrmcaw 
4n Caxton's office and, thoupi oot, ■ 
actually used as press Wpy. m 


seems a -weighty enough venture: 
chronologies, introduction, three 
indexes, a checklist of -all published 
| works, and an apparently compre- 
hensive survey ot secondary mate- 
rial, including interviews and pre- 
vious bibliographies. And it Is, 
! within limits, not only labour-saving 
;ta the resoar cher, but informative 
| as well, conveying some indication, 
,for oxample, of Muriel Spark's 
versatility (her writings are listed 
under thlrtean different categories), 
and a reminder that several of her 
novels first appeared, or were sub- 


sequently printed! as mag a tine 
stories. Each writer boasts a James 
Talt Black Prize and an honorary 
doctorate; Mrs Spark ia ahead in 
civil honours and film-rightB ; but 
Miss Murdoch has to her credit 
vastly more translations of her 
?gvew-: 10 u exactly listed tip to 
1975 1 not to mention doctoral theses 
Ml. her worta—elxteen to Mrs 
SnarVs seven (all transatlantic in- 
cidentally, or' at ■' least .cross-; 
Channel); 

, X®*! so often* a great deal of 
information denied us, . What 
about -the length of the. novels, 
estimated sales figures, unpublished 
work* (iota Murdoch’s discarded 1 
"owls, say), ,, the critirail 'slant of 
■ CTho KkjgsJey - Amis 
^oWist, tfor* 

Pns page in thd issue of August 20," 
PWtked .-th-or -r.) -.The 

wok has^DawPSoMhteVely 


now £4.50 


appearing, moreover, and takes us 
no further than the beginning of - 
1975. 

Close examination reveals more 
specific faults : several obvious 

reviews, film-projects and transla- 
tions are not mentioned. Con- 
versely, among "official” sources 
for review-Cirbngs are numbered 
some rather eccentric choices : 
Plamdk (from Bulgaria), The Xus- 
rrotasiart Journal of Philosophy. 
Most unnecessary, however, is the 
division) of - critical responses into 
"reviews" and "critical esSay®"; 
thus an appraisal of The Sandiastle ' 
In Essays in Criticism finds itself 
Hated wider "reviews”, while an 
earlier assessment of it dn the Satur- 
day Review goes under "critical 
essays ". 

Scludara will unearth many more 

■ inadequacies i fatuous glosses where 
none is needed anyway, silence 

■ when an exptanablcm Is celled for — 
in short, a want of Whldoeraplidcal 
discretion.' Above Oil, bearing In 
mind the price, one is surprised at 
the extremely madetit technical pro- 
duction— dll- checked references, In- 
competent proof-reading, no Justify- 
ing of lines. ... 

The ClHrk Lectures for 1976 will 
be' givpn in Cambridge under the 
auspiceq of Trinity College once, a 
week for six weeks, at 5 o’clock on 


Fifty years on . . . 


week for six weeks, nt 5 o’clock on 
Wednesday afternoons, starting , on 
Octobef'27, when Donald Davie will 
lecture on "The Nonconformist 
Contribution to English Culture". 
Thereafter Professor Davie will 
sketch the history of English Dis- 
sent, in its relations. With the 


The title of the scries as a whole 
is " The Literature, of the English 


llshed in' forthcoming irtuej of 
■Times literary supplement. ■ 


The TLS of October 21, 1926, Con- mortar, plaster, paint and all other 
toiiied d review, by Harry Roberts, kinds of building material and 
of a book entitled Working Days, dirt”, whilst he eats his luncli. 
"the personal records of sixteen The agricultural labourer author 
working men and women ”, edited tells iu "what a dirty. Filthy Job” 
by Margaret Pollock. Harry Roberts threshing is; tlie .painter author 
tons a doctor in Stepney and the finds very unpleasant the work of 
author of several books, including “ stripping layer after layer of cvll- 
British Rebels and Reformers smelling wall-paper, which has been 
(1942), hanging on the walls perhaps any- 

, • thing from three t;o thirty years *f : 

The psychologies as distinct from and Ids squl V burri? with hatred • 
the sociologist, will find here a- as he sees hfe workmates and .-him- 
good deal of material for refilectiou. self "forced to taka great risks, to 
It is not without significance that work under revolting circumstances, 
practically all these working-men to inhale day after day nauseating 
writers never “put on" their vapours from the various prepare-, 
cloches, but "don" them. The tions one has to use, vapours that, 
blast-furnace barrow-man dons his ; foul the stomach and penetrate into' 
and the railway fireman dons his, every organ of tho body, nnd which 
and "anon arrives at Ms first also ruin the eyesight" .... 
stopping-place". But even moro The simple, unaffected coiuribu- 
dlsturbing tduui the embarrassment tlou on die life of the docker, by 
caused by this "fine writing" ia R. G„ with its implicit philosophy 
the macaw contemptible grouting of patledce, -stands out amid the 
attitude wbldh many of tfliMe “ fine writing” of most of his fallow 
workers manifest towards ■ the authors wjth tpnfold of (activeness, 
occupation of their lives. That His story should move the ' moat 
many .wage-earners should protest cynical. Yet he is able to ond his 
at the smallness of tnelr wage were contribution thus admirably: "This 
both natural and reasonable; and -little neighbourhood where I- am 
that nearly all should be stirred living npw, and hnvo lived since 
to indignation when they cqntem- birth, is Surrounded by docks, 
plate the insecure -tenure of their mainly called-' Surrey Docks, . being 
employment would seem equally Jo tied several yards. , It Is, In 
natural. . The despair felt by summer, quite a healthy and Inter - 
hundreds of thousands of our fellow esting p»ce, but ..most dreary -in 
countrymen and women a<t ihe winter, no boats or noises of geals, 
wretchedness of the accommodation &c." Here, strfely,-' speaks 1 -the 
which makes up the only home authentic voice of tujlt much mja- 
available to them is only what represented person, the English 

. -js ... ... i j £.~i 


drcumstanccd. B.ist the cqnteibutora -- - 

to this book Seem , nearly ■ eU to 


self "forced to takB great risks, to 
work under revolting circumstances, 
to Inhale day after day. nauseating, 
vapours from the various prepara-, 
tions one has to use, vapours that, 
foul the stomach and penetrate into' 
every organ of tho body, nnd which 
also ruin the eyesight" .... 

The 'simple, unaffected contribu- 
tion on die life of the docker, by 
R. . G,, with its implicit philosophy 
of patience, -stands out amid the 
" fine writing” of most of his fallow 
authors with tenfold effectiveness. 
His story should move the most 
cynical, Yet he is able to ond his 
contribution. thus admirably: "This 
-little neighbourhood where I- am 
living npw, and hnvo lived since 
birth, is Surrounded by docks, 
mainly called-' Surrey Docks, . being 
lotfea In several yards/, It .Is, -In 
summer, quite a healthy and inter- 
esting place, but , most dreary in 
winter, no boats or noises of (leals. 
Sec." Here, sufely,- speaks ' ' the 
authentic voice of tlijtt much mis- 
represented person, the English 


answer for. There has, undoubtedly,' • 
in years not long past, been 1 uttered 
a terrible deal of nonsense about 


arum M, 
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adictionar/ of historical quotations : . 

C.800A.D.TO THE PRLSENT 



HARVESTER PRESS 


& Wkidus 

Ralph liarher 
The Blockade 
Blisters 

From 1940 until Hie end of 
flic war, Eiifillshinan (tour-go 
Binney inn vital supplies 
across tlie North Sea to the 
British war Industries. Fol- 
lowlng a 30- year security 
embargo his siory — and one 
ot the erc-nt see stories of 
the Second World War— Is 
told for tltc first time. 
25Gpp lllustralcd £5.00 

W. S. Bristowe 
Louis and the King 
of Siam 

Told largely through authen- 
ticated anecdotes, this Is the 
story of Louis, son of the 
legendary English governess 
Anna Leonowt-ns, his close 
and vital friendship with tlie 
King of his adopted country, 
and his role In the emer- 
gence of Slam os a modern 
state. 

160pp Illustrated £4.50 


OvVLr-S^ 


Scottish 

Academic 

Press 

William Drummond 
of Hawthornden 

Poems nnd Prose 
Edited by Robert 
H. MacDonald 

Drummond of Hawthnrndcn 
was arguably tho best poet 
Scotland produced between 
Lindsay and Ramsay, mid 
this volume includes a com- 
prehensive selection of his 
most outstanding work. 
240pb £3.95 


the pleasure and .dignity of tniQ, 

mostly by people having jio great II A fllid.' 

praobjoal familiarity with it. . ... V - .J 

i Like , most sehtjmentallnnj^tiiis A learned correspondent informs -us 


. C. W.HMI 

Edwardian 
Scotland ( 

A fascinating account of 
Scotland in the Edwardian 


spirit of the time -with Its 
political Intrigues, Its social 
scandals, and. abovo all. Its 


192pp iUusuated £5.50 

Sussex 
! University 
Press 

: '. PHILOSOPHY. 
NOW : 

- A new series for 
students of philosophy 
General - Editor ; Roy 

Universl^ of Sqssex . . 

HegelS 

Phemmienology : , 
A Philosophical 
Introduction 

Richard Norman . 
140pp hardcover £4.00 
paperback £2.25 

=: ’ Freedom and ;• 

: Liberation : 

Benjamin Gibbs ; 

144pp hardcover £4 : 00 
paperback £2.25. 
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To the Editor 


the Disraeli household at Brodcn- 
ham as man-servant to Isaac Dis- 

Sir Henry seems to bo unaware T Novels % oY^AnthJ my ^ 
that there is no further information (October 8) John Rii««n V , ^ 
about Disraeli’s shipboard acquaint- J ’] nii «)^ 

ance with Henry Stanley on Ac re- 

turn journey other than the five nc »k A [«*:<■ c”_ 3 “ 1 a 




Anthony Powell 

Sir, — In his review of mai 
The Novels of Anthony 
(October 8). John Russel] mhj£ 

ii IHll'nsp from thn f i*r* - 


‘Reflections on 
Language ’ 

Sir, — Nei tlicr Geoffrey K. Pullum 
nor David W. Lightfaol (Letters, 
September 24 > quite come to 
grips with the doubts I cx- 

E ressed - about Chomsky’s recent 
ook, Reflections on Language. 
Mr Pullum mistakenly supposes 
that I am objecting to Chom- 
sky’s view that the rules of language 
are structure dependent;, and this 
misunderstanding of me is in- turn 
based on a misunderstanding of 
Chomsky. Mr Pullum writes, “ Chom- 
sky's point about innate ideas can 
now be stated. The regularity of 
tito correspondence between A-type 
( indicative J and Q-type (interroga- 
tive) sentences can be described if 
forms like * subject noun phrase 1 
and * finite verb 1 nrc used . But 
that is not Chomsky’s position about 
Innate ideas, b oca use it Is not a posi- 
tion rbont innate ideas at all. It is 
a to sit inti about the structural char- 
acter of linguistic rules, and one 
with which I entirely agree. Tbo 
claims of Chomsky’s that I was dis- 
easing aro these : first, the exist- 
ence of structure dependent rules 
shows that the principle of structure 
dependence Is. an. innate feature of 
the human mind ; and. secondly, 
there is no way to account for the 
examples of structure dependence 
that Chomsky gives using functional 
notions. I responded to these two 
claims; first, that the examples 
given by Chomsky, and repeated by 
Pullum, do not show that it is neces- 
sary to postulate a separate prin- 
ciple of structure dependence as an 
lunate feature Of the human mind ; 
■and, second, that these example? at 
least, have a fairly simple explana- 
tion an terms of functione] notions. 
Consider again Chomsky’s examples 
of A-Lype and the corresponding Q- 
type sentences, 

: 

Wmnv-rrla the.,mqq who .is in 
• une.’room ? 


urn journey o ner man me live accuracy as the basis for a 
in the first pair as playing the same before he even gets started. These J ,nc £ i* , i?\ V tiul Part of his notice, i 

fu ii ctionn-J role as “the man who is assumptions in turn lead him and hookl in Disraeli $ last letter to lit-s write that Powell showed a "tua 

tall ” in the second pair. his followers to say things that seem father from the Mediterranean, giv- concern for tho well-born the 

Mr Lieh:foDt reneats Chomskv’s to me unnatural at best and false mg , Ht-niy Stan ley as h is source off, and tho well-educated’ •• 


functional role as “the man who is assumptions in turn lead him and 
tall ” in the second pair. his followers to say things that seem 

Mr LlghrfoDt repeats Chomsky’s to me unnatural at best and false 
claim that the study of language la at worst. Consider Mr Pullum’a 
analogous to the study of bodily remarks about the distribution of 
organs such, as the heart nr the " ‘please ” In English. He thinks 
liver,, but he say & na tiling whatever ^at die fact that please 
to meet nty arguments to show tho ‘ K restricted to requests is a 
limitations of. the analogy. Indeed, * act 1,0 syntactical cpnse- 


to meet niy arguments to show tho Fniteri io requests' ' is a arrival in London besides falling Kell f ^ n Ahe chLenf c52S? 

limitation's of the analogy. Indeed, fnct of 1,0 syntactical con.se- outside my limit of the return jour- never made 

his remarks about the circulation quence. Thus he says that "Can “concern for" would augacttn! 

of the blood and DNA molecides you please sec London from .here 5 ? m t liS inp’ n t^ 7, 5» P ^ pathy with the groups SK 

show tltat he has not understood on « clear day " is grammatically 71-73). If I had repeated it. Sir ^ uli / n u .. ro ,TceriiwPh» 

those arguments, so I shall repeat V*rfocl ^ ,s jus_t_a JSS* f ? n J .L e !2 only that he finds his suhWt™ 


them. ' ” . “ ~ "* r to say. I find it worse than stupid ; wore impelled to give out tintt my 

In at least one crucial resow i the h is incoherent. But even if w4 inooogntph contel rts " IMe that wifi 
analogy breaks down Since^neak- were t0 »How it as grammatically be new to Drsra«!4 students in this 
man] an Sale £ m eantaa ioa acceptable how far are we prepared country” on account of its ex ton- 
rui^iinfedfnin. SueLonal *» *° " bb this liberality? Hnw slve quo teutons from Disraeli’s cor- 
behaviour the theory of the lan- ft hoiir "Cun two plus two please respoudcoce wMi Ms sister Sarah, 
guage, the grammar, must do more e< l ual foui ' ? or ",p ac ; Qr wa ? P'easo Sir Henry, however, in taking this 
than simply describe tJje strticture emperor of Rome ? At some point line, may have overlodkcd that, al- 
and function of the language in the the should block this though Disraeli’s biographers have 

way that the theory of the heart sequence of absurdities, and I sea stated, in Lord Blake’s words, that 
and the liver describe the structure no compelling reason why they Sarah’s “ best letters are almost as 
and functions of those organs. If should not be blocked by making good to read as Disraeli’s own”, 
the grammar proposed by die liu- ( h e intuitively obvious observation they have never been printed in this 
eulst is tho right grammar, the one diat the dcaurrence pf “please" In country. It seemed worthwhile, 
that the speakers of the language English is confined to sentences that therefore, to present Disraeli’s 
arc actually following then the can be used t0 ma ^ e requests, journey within the framework of 


tnat tne speakers ot the language 
arc actually following, tlien the 
rules . of the grobunar - must-, play a 
role in . guiding the speecli beha- 
viour or. the members of tl|o 
linguistic, community.? The prill* 
cipios on .which the heart functions 
do act themselves play any causal 
role In die function of. the heart: 

ah... J ‘ l « . « t* 


can be used to make requests, ' 
JOHN R. SEARLE. 

• Department of' Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of California, .Berkeley. '■ 

Disraeli on Tour 

Sir,-— Sir ' Hoary d’Avigdor' Gold 


Henry miglit perhaps have felt even , ^ r w L t i l mett 

more lmpeAlcd to give out tiiai my ““ J 1 ’ 1111 1 is su bject-raait 9 

monograph contains “lhCie that wifi -Ji 10 ™' P „ Mr *!'? sen sbouj 

be new to DisraofA students in this dnnrs nSt ° enerBy push,n B #t ope 
country” on account of irs ex ten- uuul!f - IAMBC • 

slve quotecduns from Disraeli’s cor- e r „ fll r«=.r « 7 . 

rcspoudcoce wMi Ms sister Sarah. S Cefl Coetl Eoad, Cardiff, 

Sir Henry, however, in taking this • • i 

line, may have overlodkcd that, al- HJlWQl*f] VFT 

though Disraeli's biographers have i^UtrdlU rlj 

stated, in Lord Blake^s words, that Sir,— Stephen Koss (Somemlw 
Sarah’s “best lettei^ are almost as 17) finds the generatioa boff S 
good to read as Disraeli’s own” First World Wav “curioiXr* 
they have never been printed m this mote”. There may Indeed - £ 
country. It seemed worthwhile, things about us that are di/flnk 
therefore, to present Disraelis for the present generation to under 
journey within the framework of stand our preference for tS 
that correspondence, and to relate cigarettes, our Jilting " lor n$J 

iL?V h u ? me S'TJ° no r ls l pretty Rlrto, whetlier oftheckwS 
which had not been fully done otherwise, out co supper a dew 

, T . , _. „ , rather tiian in n mob. But tor 

Although I understand Sir Henry’s heaven’s sake do not mskethopp 


journey within the framework of 
that correspondence, and to relate 
it at the same timo to ilia novels, 
which had not been fully done 
before. 

Although I understand Sir Henry’s 


do 'not themselves play any causal ,-UIar del I Oil JLUUr disappointment, as an ex-momber of widor than necessary Iw tu«e» 
rolo In Ae function of. the heart; mr —Sir ’ Unnrv d’Avi H dor Gold- iu fi !' d , in8 " nothing of ing thaL any of us, even that n ari 

they describe and explain but do political interest In a book cover- vulsuriuu " King Edward VR midi 

not cause But with the grammar, ^ d his revTew k (SeptembS P y W) l ng a p . erlt J^ o£ Di ? raclI ’ s «Ee i before have hud hU cliuhtpafiiie served I> 

in order thar the lilies should dcs- “J „r„ he made Ins mark as a politician, a decuntcrl • 1 


cribe and 
must cause 


iaf the rules should dcs- nF on-a wt;.. he made M* mark as a politician, a decunter! - 

explain correctly, they T do not share Sir Henry’s view Ctt,UOr, T. C. OW TRAIL : 

. Other wise they are not JlEX ti,«. SP Sv {£„»!£ tha , t Dl ? l ' ae11 .’ 8 . '* hoalth benefited Villa Belvedere, 55010 Gragnm 


•HUAI. Utuac. umciWHB U1CY LUC IlOb I »L. „1, 1.IUTI- wwinoua liunuil UCUU1IHJU 

the rules th«.the speaker in his i **S«. Jj at T« my . i-J* b S rather than his writing". On the 
intentional speech behaviour Is I s „„ d ’ v* 0 .. J[2?iSS2I contral '?> I agree' with Lord Blake 

following. I 8 ay ® no f on^y i°i that Israeli’s Mediterranean let- 

Now this difference imposes a «■ n«ni ° m-hSSin tars " w « perhaps rlio best that he 

constrain! on the activities ® ot tit! J 1 '" ««• wrote” (Sfsnra/i. pafle 60). 


Liiccii, Italy. 


Now this difference imposes, a "H.,,! Iist oT ' die Hukhohden ''*** perhaps rlio best that he The Alteration ' 
constraint on the activities of the ■ .Lf,..,?. k » iu ® VSSSt ev « 1 ' wote" (Disraeli, page 60). A v ■ 

linguist which has no analogue for l&KSt muiL iniola 1 Finally, in falrnoss to Disraeli, the Sir,— 1 am surprised that non' 

tho physiologist. When a linguist Ith^oBowed Ma d flti? LoJd^ BkkS that ho "cwiiUtodfly viewer, including your own, bn 

selects a grammar as the correct. iJimnle ^ h H.® wSSrunhv S rff! ” the name of his Malta commented on tho coloddeottl n 

deeovtwiun of a language, lie is • 2S« P « n u companion. Captain Pery, Lord 
necMsarily claiming that the rules p^li'd Ms Ss^prelSoS sLnly UmorkV* heir, is disproved by r 
of the grainmnr play h causal role check in Disraeli’s Home Letters 


* The Alteration’ 

Sir, — 1 am surprised that do o' 


7), The misspelling of Pery’a 
i my bobk Arose partly nut 
inconsistent spelling of the 


I argued that Hie sftuctura units viotir ? I think thfs is a difficult lS y SlSS £ “‘•fc C,a , v 1,1 d,oir ,ot,crs t0 Vonlmnhi 

In time sentences arc closely cor- mid subtle gueptfon aaid to my know- yer ?!°", « °L„J5 y jI^? 11081 ?^ an( ^ partly out of an omission on 

related fp semantoc functions welt. ledge Hngiiists hove not givmi suffl- tJTLSTL my .part to chock In tha Dictionary 


as reference - and prcdl ration. Thus, dent consideration to it. 


'date's from a good deal earlier 


and partly out of an omission on 
mv port to check in tho D/ctioiKirp 


for example, the subject noun 
phrases “the man" In, the first pair 
and “the man who is turf! ’’ in the 
second pair both perform tho smne 


functions, they are used to make an 
Identifying reteveace to * particular 
■man-. -Mow If the- child wiio ls lewn T 


.*235?* M'" *sa ata ,r - - s os 

I- i-i B ue^veen extensionaliy thesis" of the Universitv of finl*. 
Sn l The monograph was written 


semblance between Kingsley Atahh 
The Alteration and a novel ciDd 
PnviPic, by Koith Roberts, publ«»» 
in- 1968. .Or 1$ “ Koith . Rol>flfh , 
perhaps u nom-de-pluma ,ot » 

Amis’s ? . .. , 

Havana posits that Elisabeth I w 
assiisslnatcri in 1588, .that dj 
S punish Arntadu landed, conqinm 
Eng bind mid put Philip II on w 
throne. A Catholic England alW 

with Spain and . the Emplrt tw 


lng English is predisposed to i.look^ generally the case with , lUo ,. for p 08 '* 8 } 1 Studies 

for -fimctlonel -unit*— units that te]l emed* Jntantional behaving 6 °J Salxbijrg, e'n- 

bliu: such tbbi^a as what tlie fen- even ib the case nf ^76 and publishod by 

I ton cc. -I s’ about, wliat the senteu.ee rules the Silent’ is canabla^ nf*h£l!io Jamoslh, completely indopendontly 
days about the thing it Ss.ibbtKit, brought 1 bi5 A-??-!!' Salzburg, under the titl^ of Bert- 

whotlicr the sentence , Is: ueed , to the rules’ pla? iiThii bSavlour why ffibmin '™* 1 in Spa n ’ MaIta *** 
.. mokp e statement or ask a question, is he not capiblo or a iimllS a’war^ . . . 

etc— theii yre vvi'S not need to sup-. ne ss in the case oF tha % r Henry s information that Dis- 
pose that m addition the child need*, transformational ^ erJmmnJ f « aeb , brou S h t home with him 


pose that in addition the child nee 


(ten years at least) than the pi-e- and mil Philip II on flj 

face bidicates” but also in doscrib- NlHlQnnl throno. A CothoUc Bnglond I > W 

lng the monograph as “an English a » « *L U > ii . A * with Spain and . the Ennwe 

thesis" of the University of Sola- ti ^ ei ’ a / | ^ ent . oJ T? ^ 1 . lR 1 llNb Lltorulure, suppreisoil Protostuudsm in BuioK 
burg. The monograph was written Uji °l HdinburRh, Gcorgu Tho novol is set in a twealb* 

in Edinburgh in 1975; published that Squaro, Edinburgh. century England 'dependent J 

same year under the title of Benin- sioum power, without electrice. 

min DUraall m Spain an d Malta * A OPnH Q * und sunk in swinish suptfsuiic* 

by the Iustituto for English Studies /igCHUd |S , C< j j 0 ll0t vccollect tho plo'i 

of tlie University of Salxburg, en- Sir,— Tho editors or Aeoiuhi r tb,, » k 11 involved n convenaow 

fifiSsLS o w riC s= 

iJii ““r™hl ,f T m " t ' 0,l vn'' t f ' S ' i0 En6U«h '"and" Amo'S J: p - KE ^oi* 

brought - home \rith him poetry which will form our Winter- Department of Hltiory, TW 


anry’s information that" Dis- 
brought home with him 


■ By r p. KENYON. ' 

lie” Department of Hitiory, W 1 
age verslty of Hull. 

and , .-..i-' -' 


v .u» w .. exactly can It be sa d that 'he knnwj* ’ TZZT m -!! 1 - 6 .* >rvcjnt to 

relevant structures. As. • far . as the ’ rhlos and jn l&Mt sfehse ^S21 ^ ame ® CIay * DWb’s MovHreweU 
examples- like j these, we. coueeniecj he follaW thom? Notice tSt fo? vjJ rfw>lt ? ok ^ "'»Mi him to 
Hhq^fuMctiondl prlndples aro- quite . other forms oC ruleWnrarhiS L2T.- Y 6 ^?* and- severafl -montiw later 


cornea lie i rolIoVr thorn ? Notice that for SfcJZ * '-™ ■ nun to 

.eufflclmjt .o SSS ™ Co^Alb^Brid^ mS 

*. -- TiM wt ^ ^ h ° ^ swu ^ ■ ' 
certain-elements of these sentences - be met by any theory of tha- A »vi ah« ^ 1 5 , . 

make ;up a siructi*^ and other b^hariouV in qSeitfoM an» it l! A HI OH g tlllS Wfiek*S COlitFlbUtOrS 

elements do not has an qbvdous. Indeed a condition that ht i n ^ , ■- ' , - ■ vvniuwuivu 

■ftSff 1 ®. fA othw&ortii concerainu '«■ ?««ms 


™ >>-nnvuui ro mu not ee too nginiy apptled. 

feHow-'trftveb WILLIAM COOKSON. 

mil -with - him to PETER DALE. 

hrt * r . Agenda Editions, 5 Cranbourne 

! L wa 5 SSSfr Albert -Bridge Road, London 
Uay that he joined SWll 4PE. 




Henry James; ; 
Prize"; 

Si.-,— Some 

good enough " ?i2l Henry 
giving infoma.ion abo 
James Memorial know 

Abbey. . Yn^g ada ” tidied So. 
that the wemoriW w» ^ r 

the Abbeyon Juba 

ty- ahould now. like, with W 
to offer this duin^J , 
nSfbr tfis best bool: or e^l. 
Henry _ James n lwve iMg 


tlie ; necessary ,tecknioal voCnbuJory. “evaluation metrics" Only, s 
for. the description of the oocrespon^ .timthe ; ha5fallad. ter, under stand 
deubp ■ ■bdttfwm. ; %jh; . itirkd pbmt at'issue. Of.'coWse :■ wAdo! 

■ MM), to acquire! ta',** 

. verb • . Me* .iMhM'ifltoq .tltejjjipperf-.; b«s ■ of hew : UioW blood., circuited '. 
enklv stfimnlei* iWnt-ilA or ^the'SH-udturA rtf' i-huM tywa » 


m 


: eaewaag 

1 Set arMn - ' 2 SR 

8 ^ - outiior bf tiielr works to Mr Sptndgr.. yg 

' Professor J. F. Kernmde, ^ 3t 

The JSMterti front • ? ddre8S be * otVl bcf ® 

. . publi s be y ear ,j a977 ’ CHARLES ANDBRSOg; ; 

fV^^i«utA8M.AHb Waited Mkf-. : 1 . -■ - T. F. KERMOpSj 

1 ^ f^«ry ;AJi*:iro<o ?l ■ .King’s College, Cambrld^ & 

^'’ Tiinn . i,;., .. ’■ 1ST. ’■ ,/iu 


Letters to Thomas 
zir. and The Complete*^ 
Charles R **nlkoff, Volug* 
ftbyfiwfld in TLS, Ortoba^JJl 


tive orvd Mdicativo soignee* f ft En# peutrql;. He. n^Uei rW 
,.lwh, unkM; wo -have a wcabule^,, duargued ^ ass'umptlons 

nature of thq to eery t 


■ l i ? t h ™! ;« •aferfbu'ief .atflo^^by ' « 



biography 


TLS OCTOBER 22 1876: 1331 


The lesson of the Master 


By Alastair Forbes 


f" p " ' ' ~ — later, Popc-llennessy (an unfapsed * 

COLE LESLEY : Catholic, despite a superficially 

The Lire of Noel Coward ? aw " ic K appearance) reassured 

,, f ... . .. Lesley: “You mustn’t worry about 

520pp with 48 pp of illustrations. Noel, there’s nothing to worry 

Cape. £7.50. _ about, lie possesses all the Christian ! 

■ virtues and what is more he prac- 

» ...... Bnnn „ rises them ”. This perceptive remark 

I was uoiidesci i pt and af>ony- au g ure d we j] for tho official bio- im, 
mous. A famous writer wanted . .f n |.„ r 


* — A ...riVIi. augured well loc UiQ official wo- 

nZ H* wanted me to h! Me grapl 7 0,1 wh!ch Popc Hennessy ? j^?T; 
fmetary. his cbJuffeur, his house- 1 «“ 1 ^ rcad i' mad ' ! 0 a<art wl ’ an ,he ‘ 


asL^hSsrsLMa *5=-.==. 

by ir. rt P s enlarged me. There- outer darkness, 
fore it’s an intelligence worth It needed little encouragement 
serving. I find its demands for Lesley, the man-of-all-work, to 
natural I have a sense of take the- murdered Pope-Henaeasy’s 

dignity in my work, a tense of pi Rce. The Master (the showbiz 
honour. It never leaves me) Of hebit of so addressing him dated 
service to a cause. (Harold 'Pin- hack to a Twenties joke; doubtless 
ter, No Man’s Land.)' ■ ■ based more on the foreign “Maes- 

* ‘ . „ , r i... Mnoi <ro” and “Cher Maitvc r * than on 

Leonard Cole Lesley iolned Noel any sinifitcr se if. a basing hint of the 
Cowards domestic start as a stage n f ii, p Victorian Munbv 

“rock twen ? -seven.year-od in „ a ° n f n ^ h^jSsTt “ce"iX 

1936 (not 1935,. as stated, in this . ' 


' rr- fc- ; 


Jmd- left him with a mixture of 
kiiue-knocking i error and pleasure", 
but us u “ Saturday's child ” ready 


He told Rebecca West: “Coley 
paints bettor than I do, and Is- ns 
tunny as I am and often fuftnier; 



to “ work hard for Ills living ” he funny as I am and often fuftnier; 
immediately and gladly demon- and he works hard to prevent me 
struted a singular capacity for zeal noticing ir. How I wish- I could 
matched by . discretion. Coward thank' him but it would spoil it all ” 
didn’t care for the name Leonard —41 touching testimonial -that doubt- 
so Lesley became Cole, later less much .encouraged Mr Lesley 
changed to Coley, perhaps to avoid as he sat down to this 500-page 
confusion with Noel’s Upstairs (and stint. Encouraging too must have 
somewhat upstaging) friend, Cole bceh the gigantic rewards assured 
Portor: Within a couple of years by that General Tom Thumb of 
Coley had become companion as agents, Mr ** Sw-ifty ” Lazar, who 
well as body servant, and later also boa good reason to hope that th£ 
private secretary and personal Lesley enterprise will eventually- 
assistant; in the process- growing top the quasi-biblical sales figures 
to be a cherished and ch ensiling 0 f David Niven’s The Moon’s a 


friend. 


Balloon. It seems that Lazar and 
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rn the Oxiord Book ot Quotation. Cowsitf had tet by« ptani** 
the only Coward entry is a versa ® book to be entitled Name- 
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much future need (llimigh ii in 110 
way diminished his Jove for her). 
As Lesley remarks, it was “a 
theatrically historic first niectin;: ”. 
As Slightly in Peter Pen , in Pauline 
Chase's eaghih and lu'.t r.iasrti at 
Peter, Master Noel Cor. aid gm £4 
a week and very good notices, 
while at the stage d»nr t< ere were 
even some .cries nf “Good old 
SligJitly ” when Naol came ciur 
Coward stayed a Peter Pan fan all 
his life and was always pleased 10 
find others who made use nf srnna 
of Its tines hi ordinary speech. 
“Straight on till morning” is my 
own favourite ; “ Oh, the cleverness 
of me”, l suspect, was Noel’s. Once, 
in Switzerland, its haunting musi- 
cal theme ' suddenly disappeared 
through a hole in my memory but 
luckily 1 only hod to find Noel who, 
on demand, restored it to me with- 
out hesitation in that special, rather 
thlu-toned Da-Da-Da-Da L can »iil\ 
-. . hear as Z write. 

Atiguet 1914 found Noe] oil holh 
day In Cornwall, from where Hugh 
- Walpole took him up to Loudon, 
' tipping hfita half-a-crown oil arrival, 
In 1915 he met a - Mrs Aar Icy 
■ Cooper, who -was “county" and 
made him feel- at borne in her 
house, which was to give him back* 

f ; round for later plays. • She also 
ntroduced him to the works of 
Sakl, who had a seminal influence 
op hie outlook, stylo and work. As 
. Lesley writes ; 11 “Thera was apple 
blossom everywhere ’, * Only on the 
appletrees, surely’, is dialogue 
exactly to Noel’s <asto and, as ha 
admitted, Influenced his own youth- 
, ful efforts in the delicate, precise 
art of -high comedy writing.”.. 

-While appearing In WiW Heather 
in .Maiichesrcr in 1917-he was 1 free 
after the secoiftd net, which enabled 
hint to hurry to the PaJ ace Theatre 
- to ‘catch Ivy St He-lier ’ (later Ihs 
M anon In Bitter Sweet) for whom 
he afterwards, played and sang jomc 
of his songs at -tii9 Midland Hotal : 

■ He. always remembered the wise 
advice that Ivy gave him thnt 
afternoon. TJie volue ’ of “ autji- 


EMUabtoeu ” i lying cheek by jowl j™ so^thm 1 m" Lesj Jy ran Hera to know , the old lady, ’ finding to 
with Ir on* the page by curious gote. ho that Mi^aieycorrnere h , # jQy „ that lhere B0 fie * era . 

chance is the line Srst otjribufied vfnster himself rs wcII^qs feu Pone- t * on 8ap between them; she read 
to that Madame Cornual who died M^ter himself as well as /eu 1 ope hl| p]pys mld „ stenod t0 hlg 

some forty years before the. birth , ... , ,. . 1 modem 1 views with ; equanimity, 

6£ Beaumarchais: "No man u a Ills 'first decision was to -elinu-' encouraged hint and . advised as 
hero' to Ms valet”, a saying of uate the - beloved' dlaresis'’ over, tho ugh to o -writer of eqtiaJ status”. 1 ' 
which Cole Lesley is the Hiring refu- Noel’s name. Which in life was Joyce Grenfell has recently written 
Cation, He writes: "Noel all his never omitted evon from the' sip- that she recalls Mrs Patrick Camp-, 
life attracted devotion from the natures forged by hfs staff for his bell coming to lunch at her parents’ 
people who worked for him, in and fans; the second was -to cut out house and bringing Noel Coward, 
out of the theatre”. "I cannot have footnotes, which the Master hated who gave her several E. Nesbits for 
people - around me continually if I and of which he tells -Its John which she loved him ever after. 


Noel Coward at the age of tivo. 

ly, ' finding to hands in Me pockets except on 


ority. at' tne piano.* tor one 
thing: - she taught: lifm several 
commanding, striking chords 
which could be 1 used as lrnror 
■duedon to almost any: song, and 
could- straightaway claim the 
audience’s ■attention. 

At -the Midland Hotel, ton, lie was 


the rare occasions when u pen.’ At the MuUanrt Hntet, ton, lie was 
demanded It. Noel’s wonderfully sent for by Gilbert Miller, who 
free and effective use of hi* ai-uia 8 a ve torn even belter advice, about 


the franc door Just as you were what , 
coipine”, a; par p mho tic aF observa-- Coward* 


f«e«wnl effective use of his arms mm even belter advice, ol) out 

and hgtids can never be forgotten th 8 plays shown jo hint, telling him 
by thofto who «Aw hint peifprdi, ' , fhtdr , coj»trifction was ■ l 01 ,^ . ‘'” d 
OspecifiJly do Wscflbaj'ct appear- , warning him again tt tbo . 
onces, &nd' tills he -attributed en-l* ; ^ s for 

ti-reJy to Haw wey’s early trel-n- dialogue; ■ 1 

ins. His comedy timing, tuq he About -this time h a parents juovpd 
said he had r * caught " from 10 Ebury Street (their cat hall ■« 
listening to, * and acting with affair wftii Getwga Moore s end Npaj 
Hnwtroy. ,. . . It wns wonderful mi d. he had ft cpnVersatloh over- tea 
trtdnfrif foi- tlie future play- ftbout -thls ; and q nice unougli old 
wrlgbt, strengthened by Noel’s boy, but ten wna uu.te long enough 
ever- quick acquisition of know- with Wm was, disappointingly, all 
ledge, never missing 0 trick. h*® b ?4 4® ®®y about t.tat)- In tha 


«pecInJly"4n ;3ris cabwct a f I »u lt £i!L’ 

inces, and’ tills he -attributed en-.' 8 l ' eat 

IreJy to Haw trey’s eaaiy trel-n- dialogue; ■ 1 •. - * 

ng. His comedy timing, tuq he About -this time Ms patents mo vacl 
aid he had *• caught” from w Eburv Street (their cat had an 


win generous and always freely like having to. go (town to answer nut Cole Le9iey forgets to tell us ever- quick acquisition of know- with trim' was, disappointingly, an 

given for work Well' done **.-•» ... . (he front door just as you were whnt.v Ho does raiate how, .at. .fodge, never mUaing a trick. he hacf -to say about titat). In the 

• • • .u , corphifi", a! par p mho tic al observa-- Coward's death, two E. Nesbits wore ai-n nlavnd th« ColUemn with *tew house hlaiiioihcr overworked 

After less than six months Lesley tlon that tets : the (one for many on his bedside table: “He lind read 1 „ h !J looking after the lodgers, who were- 

hnd Q slflnfid nhntnpr'anh. a flvflr nrhArc In' thfc linnlt. litunllv fnunv. hnlf.wnu rlimiiDtfi T7io V^xr.hmitnd. **»™*®y •■} ® VRriBiy nuiHiiBi nira |uk n il|. <rriiSi4>pl nAviiiiv (mndts rliAnif. 


grave closes . over us,” . Earlier in -trade. 
nl$ probation he had been sum- - . **•■ 


Noel’s paternal 


fnoited to have 
extolled 1 to h 


. nab") and Maidte Scou. lt was also . 1 . (i s on bv hivl- 

h*. hfiri been sum- - . * , .w-. - ^.-.nal grandfather- had at difi Coliseum, As oqd of an audl- Lj ff Cowl Hi e star ol Ease 

MlK'fkiSttStedTd Mr Lesley’s Bumper Noel Coward been a, professor Qf mUsJc and all once . of 2;500, that Noel’s mother v? r ?ue Have a ^tonaJe sandwicl! 

him SdSded ® 0ok for Boys and Girls Acpras olj his uncles (save the one who played; wae later to* write “ Do you advise JCaf'if *m^ kQ vofi tik*^ If shan’t al 

nccoladrt » in ; : viVu have rot J nd oW Sheridan Morjoy’s A the orgari) and aunts sang m; the . me to keep my son Noel -Coward^ 'on ■- i^^hllHne' for tha KM-oiflttr Noel 

,^ b „ v n e j rillw^ira verv Til lent to Amuse (already available choir of St Albans, Teddfogton, do- ; stage?” on a piece of paper, which, “ ^ ^eetto vow. one 

K«yrknol Tyo?beK - ia "bt merely because it acribetj by John Betjepi.jt as "a' w|ft . otli^ ...was taien Jxp ' ftnJ , j£*“ 

well ova? -Anliii :/mMn« Sinu c{Wne » * more knowing and fine soaring Gothic revival build- handed to the, iambus, thought-reader ■u_ autv ._ M soon hea'rt lt-s elidin' 

win blhavTwiirSKrt^ k>vl«ig hand but because It contains lng . . . It looks, like . ft, bit; of, Anna Eve; Pay. ^o sbouW "Mr3 ; Mch conteSv^ 

the bVones w5nui»n be relied .material front Coward’s Westminster Abbey that' has been Coward, Mrp toward I You ^sk.-ma . Tnwu^t on chargesof 

upon fn » %iSv«^* ■ ' private journal and .letters as well left behind further upstream”. His, about ypur son— keep him where, he - which ' ovcntiially . 

«po p in a ortsla , 4 . as , extracts., from , the content* at father had “d swept tenor, voice i8 j Keep ; himVwhere he Isl ffiffod fcSr i i!£ ^0^1 SS*lSnilw5l' 

ft could ceifabily'-be-sald to (je. whaf he calls “Mum's suitcase”,. the His mother sang in the same fchpir Ho has a great twl.ent and ..will wn* to have been born Poor '’1 Noel 
«/ crisis that :was to turn him into treasured mementoes ■ of her but she was also very strongly have a wojnde^ul career.”. Some ; vus »o -write, "Jfad my- formiitive 

JMs .book;, though he Wupderkind left by .Madame M^re stage-struck.-. From a very early forty yaare 'loar, jUfctf after the fof-lf , veara hften passed in m«r-a assured 

Jtel! “Pb With*. Mum;- for .. ure | 0 f tKotebtcelteftt mueleal. POTtfie; • clrcuihnlelticea I easily h-aVe 


._ J ►l.a.i’.fa worti ' LU. niHIIM 1“** ttiu.iauiv uiuii ui ot muuu, 

I< y you belmve - in * I>enf S {l !i not “ ere ^- be f ause ^ ribad ty John I 
well Srfn.* itmoirftaii come# firoftt a, more knowing and: fine soaring Goclu 
S V loving hand but because it contains Ihg . . . . It looks 

win oenavo weJl wheit.it comes to A 


d; fine soaring Gothic revival build- handed to.theiambus.thougM-reador .. waniiv^wte soon to. be*’ ft 
is ing . It looks, like, ft, bit; of, Anna Eve; who *sbt»utci( ‘‘Sirs !,tSSSq^??t5th* 

8 ^V nl . l ! ,t ? r . Affiw that 1 h»i ..te;n cWd, Mrs <Wdl «>« ■ -SSSHnei -Si eawf on c 


where, he 



XSt. 


soothsayer a 



1 4 %Pcd.lmo prariqusness ; fta tt - 
merely had to slip put ptiprecioute 
p“. idI Ji .-. ness and. bring home the bacatt.”. 

Alarritv +3 ' Noel'a first movie appearance wha 
statable • flS an oktra and brief ; but it -ira* 
sijjtapie under. dio direction -of ’p. W. Griffith 
j- i hi pi self; who accepted the boy’s sng- 
C o U fiJS rgeation ;that he push his wheel* - 



ODAYS 


- . brain 4h radoho his. bodywdsht and 5* : rv f j , 

■“TV size, "though at. six he'-stsli ciudd n« ; 

D ; I tie ils own ahoeflslc^s and made such. 
n I scenes , when ' hU; day-school - whitf d ?*„ 0 i 0 w 1 * ne . 1 
if A I not do -thla for Mm. that he bad tq.. n 5‘ / , , .... ■■ 


. jn Mftrch, 191$, josi' his wav .frftm 

I La.' AA.iUl ..** . PAaltAriH 


mifiuicdpts on all sub- , 

ta^eagScJMi- 1 ' 

j mMU'.IM- lihnfim - rftu TiUmII, - 


Stores fim.' pinching a suitcase .ta ' ‘'T^e-GuyViMv", ppA tbe/ ; i 


(hnd go 
- in lit 
was ;E. 
man, : I 
•where 1 . 

. try hoi 


Sautsura Jorhuliaft.Cull.ec 
£4.50 : i. .V' ; 


Founder of;rnbdrpv) 
Hardbifek WitliPoUL 


inairfstrcsjl 


, jiiBraturq and last love . * v . ;. ■;*•: r wh<r . first,; told . bun swne risque .g IfardbaCkWithroiilaiia s- 

E. NesWr. -vVhen, aft « -voting,-' i . Ha^Cy Twrkes I.^eyL B^ve’bun V rii^ ;9 , , *< * . ’ , 

, ;ha visited RpmneyS MaralL i.”* ffe'swroa the ^ dwflctatLflft ’of.. '.MtaVd- ; praitiCTt :.of ^ ^ 

re Mater,' .hg-;. wqS to. haw a ebuft- <. laughing natorally ; bn stage arid r_; tile? facts mf jjis Itifig-, slMAISyWl ^ 

home ‘ .for. xititfty -years, hb got. ; forbade him •’ ever, lb kbep^.biS-M event : Jid;. Was dint, to ■ stand, m -led: * ■taiMliwaiillHMHiIMM 
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beautiful I.illijii Gish, tvhu wus iu 
be a lifelong friend. It was very 
mucli at ini extra. Loo, that Noel 
put in an appearance in the First 
World Wur, which lie entered mucli 
later anil much less decisively than 
tlie A meric aus. For much of lus nine 
moil fits’ service (I nearly wrote 
“run in flic Artists’ Rifles he was 
in hospital reading the uovcls of 
G. B. (“ Fcier”J Stem who became 
first pen-pal, then pal and oven for 
ten disastrous years or so tha wife 
of n New Zealand army acquaintance 
to whom Noel had introduced hor. 
She in turn introduced him to a 
founder member of the Tomorrow 
(later the PEN) Club which resulted 
in Coward early on being able to 
hobnob **vlih Wells, Walpole, C. K. 
Scott-Moncrieff, Maugham, - Gals- 
worthy, E. F. Bendon, Bennett and, 
more importantly perhaps, Rebecca 
West. To the first meeting to 
which be was invited, Noe) arrived 
in evening dress, to find everybody 
in day clothes. "He paused only a 
moment in the doorway as eminent 
heads turned towards film. 'Now I 
don't want anybody no feel embar- 
rassed ’, he 5 a id." 

After a short spell in a small 
West End part with . that splendid 
actress Nornh Swinburne, ne was 
° resting ", until hi 1919 he landed 
Ralph the Apprentice in a Birming- 
ham production of. Beaumont and 
Fletcher's The Knight of the 23iim- 


was» tn buMiiue iht' Mt*i iiud costume 
designur fur almost ull liis sultsu. 

a il-jut stage piuduclious. In thoso 
ay.i site had what Noel called n 
“slight lumiuncy inwards highbrow 
Dull uniani sin ", ‘ which went well 
with her sulking Nancy Cminrdish 
heutl and barbaric bangles, n style 
she has not .vet wholly forsaken. 
She Is famous for her own brand of 
euphemism, an example of which 
being her reference to a paralysed 
patient as someone who "had a 
little stroky thing, you know". 

In an admirable tribute wrhten 
at the time of his death, Rebecca 
West wrote of Noel, "Ho was a 
very dignified man. . . . There was 
impeccable dignity in his sexual life, 
which was reticent but untainted by 
pretence." Lesley, commenting on 
die truth of this, and himself, of 
course, a homosexual, adds: 

He was homosexual, There is 
nothing sensational to report; He 
enjoyed sex as much as the next 
man and made no secret of it, 
bur a list of people he went to 
bed with would, by and large, 
prove uninteresting, and in any 
case his own good taste and 
behaviour over <tbis matter must 
be respected. But what is interest* 
■mg is his behaviour during the 
four or five dittos in his Ufe when 
he- fell really in love. 

I am no good «t love 


could bo taken by Katherine 
Cornell and Tallulah Bankhead: 
For the first twenty minutes all 
the cast seemed to lie talking at 
once, until he realised he was 
/tearing everything of importance 
that he was intended to hear: 
anything superfluous was inten- 
tionally thrown away, and nobody 
dreamed of waiting for laughs. . . . 


Ing Pestle which later came to L 011 - When my easy heart I yield, 
don. The co-authors' text, which Wild words come tumbling from my 
He mistakenly Bpoke in Oxford mouth 

rather than Cockney accents, stuck Which should have stayed concealed 


In his throat but their names . stuck 
in his head, so that when Editli 


And iny jealousy turns a bed of- 
_ * bliss 


Evans was, years later, “insisting Into a battlefield. 

r«wr d iinej* % s ° he descrlbad M. feelings and 

Edith. The line is « You ca^ sU as £■ jj! 

far as Marlow on a clefir day » '. He SLJt tS* 

tlien added. ‘On a very clear day JR”** JJ™ 

you can see Marlow and Beaumont 5SJSf hill tEL ' 

and pifttriiRi- » *» • people, out tins doubtful truth may 

I. .... Wbea. no more reu.urin.th.il 


Noel learnt the lesson immediately 
and applied it when he returned 
to London. 

Alas, that transatlantic spring lias 
now been allowed to unwind: com- 
pare end contrast the zombie temjii 
of today's dramatists and their 
interpreters (always excepting Tom 
Stoppard, whom God preserve). 

As Mr Lesley writes, “ 1928 to 
1934 were Noel's golden years. Year 
after year, under Charles B. Coch- 
ran’s bright banner, he produced 
his most splendid successes, the 
titles that will always spring to mind 
in association with his name: This 
Year of Grace , Bitter Sweet, Private 
Lives, Cavalcade, Words and Music. 
Then in America Design for Living 
and in 1934, in London again with 
Cochran, Conversation Piece ”. The 
whole Bitter Sweet waits tune of 
"I'll See You Again” "dropped 
Into his head in its entirety during 
a long traffic jam, with drivers 
honking tlieir klaxons all around 
him" (“How can a theme come to 
me complete like that? How can 
it be accounted for and where does 
It come from ? ”, Noel would ask). 
“ Stuck in the taxi ”, writes Lesley, 
“he had no time to question the 
miraculous but went over and over 
the melbdy in his head for fear of 
losing It. When he did get to his 
apartment (ho could not write music 
down and this was long before the 
days of tape-recorders) he had to 


selves.”' In Cairo and Alexandria 
he was the clou of all the Lamp- 
oons’ entertaining for Naims Pasha, 
so much so that Anthony Eden 
(much esteemed in the theatre 
world, which often puts beauty 
before brains) usked him to take 
official charge of the entertainment 
of the delegation coming to London 
to sign the Anglo-Egyptiun Treaty of 
1936. This was to be the Eirst test of 
Cole Lesley's organizing ability in 
his new job. The delegation, 
though staying till 3 am, was puzzled 
by Ethel Merman’s muezzin- 
powered, hog-caliiug rendering of 
“ You’re the Top 11 and Iledda Hop- 

R er’s almost equally loud support- 
ig shoiut of “One More for the 
Black [sic] Boys". When shortly 
after this, I met Noel at Chartwcll 
I was impressed by his chutzpah in 
speaking, to Churchill's evident irri- 
tation, of "my” Egyptian Treaty, 
as well as in repeatedly singing 
“ Don’t Put Your Daughter on The 
Stage” to the father of- one who 
had recently run off with a charm- 
ing Jewish-Atnerican comic twice 
her age (and who has stayed, if 
rather unsteadily, iu and around 
theatres ever since). 

Churchill loved Coward's songs 
but could neither hear nor under- 


other". Noel's, for one m i • 

Ef 1 The gap in 

Noel had first cast ° ~ 

Carter would doubtless cal),# 

ful” eve when, as a fc55i£ BV D 

old choirboy, accompanied^? U J W 

mother, lie auditioned fa 

mid Music In his pure treble, --- — — fits and starts, like a defective 

wild] i n verse of /Nearer u.'g ; MARTIN MIDDLEBROOK : stroke moior. 

’ f losel y followed I?. Convov l 7 °r those who read to impi 

quiLk tap-dance before JL __ a ... « their knowledge, however, Co» 

could stop hint He landed iw , 378pp. Allen Lane. £4.95. | g f u |j 0 f meat. The two conn 

of a pageboy In a white jR ‘-. 7 ' ~ = SC 122 (the letters stand for J 

® n .“ «J. uphill streetdnftl r MMfltehninb *he hl..rh Convoy) and HX 229, left New > 
“Mad About tlie Boy". ESfru ^ , u, rBSmlShire farmer in March 1943 - when the Ger 

was to compose the haumSS* : ^ U-boat campaign in the Atlantic 

» M.ntelot "for him and of .he 81 its heighL In all 141 ships f 

besides. When in 1947 j* r P ^ f ® i 1 f „ „ i « i V ^ M r e ir 1 ^ n ' ten countries sailed in these 
Noel's nearest end deares£ K i KJS*®* p n r **£!!! ^skilled SexnlolS ^voys and in a third, HX Z 

uett lcf t New Vork _o.,= day j. 


The gap in the Atlantic 


By D. C. Watt 


fits and starts, like a defective two- 
stroke motor. 

For those who read to improve 
their knowledge, however, Convoy 
is full of meat. The two convoys, 
SC 122 (the letters stand for Slow 
Convoy) and HX 229, left New York 
in March 1943, when the German 
U-boat campaign in the Atlantic was 


. . . , „ a«ve ueen no more reassuring than 

• At this point there entered Noel’s the cracker-motto comfort offered 
life, -separately but in fairly short by (die mother of one of his loves 


me, -separately due in fairly short bv tlie mother of one of his loves 
succession, two of the three women who said, “ft's your capacity for 
(Gertie Lawrence being hors con - living, not whom you love7 that 
cours) who were to be closest matters.” More than the Great 
to him for- ever after. First there Healer, d slow worker nt his Old 
was Lorn Macnaughtan. later Fatherly best, it was Distance, 
Loiaine. a witty ex-deb of strong which Tie could fortunately afford 


U 4VAMVUBUHUUUU IHLC1 

; Loiaine- a witty ex-deb of strong 
personality who possessed K the 


... t “*“1 “»■ mm uuiuux, , 

which he could fortunately afford 
to buy, that Noel relied on for pain 


. personality who possessed the to buy, that Noel relied on for pain 
most common boisterous and relief. This didn’t Invariably work 
infectious laugh that I for one have and total breakdown sometimes en- 

had . been .w a did in the .case Of the. handsome' 
xeivdo at the Falhce, where one of and unreliable Jajk Wilson, whose 

g the stars had to miss .some per- arrival on the scene in 1925 wds to 
rmances < because she was in prove not so much a mixed as a 
aiiimet smith having an abortion, crazy-mixed-up. blessing. Luckily 
” -Loruie popped ,ln to ask the other Harold Acton’s favourite Amerl- 
emale star liow she was getting can cousin Louise Dillingham 
^ u r other star Said| v?ab on haiid to provide doctors, 

ob. what a silly girl— fancy hospitals! ranches, servants, etd, in 
Btting 1dm put It there I In the Hawaii tor the long month of that 
aouth fir up the arse yes, but fancy ' despair (In which-, though he could 


female star liow she was getting can cousin Louise Dillingham 
??’ ► A i r s t t ■ ^ other tftar Said! an haiid to provide doctors, 
but oh, what a silly girl— fancy hospitals! ranches, servants, eto, in 
letting 1dm put It there I In the Hawaii tor the long month of that 
Ynouth fir up the arse yes, but fancy despair (in which-, though he could 
letting him put it there/ ” The un- do no work^ he couldh’t stop 

AVnprtA/f hntnillriAfld rvP J H.Damm . 117lzL • • l- ■ « . 


odierB like h oa auch l^dyUke lips itsolE; iinlU he* was ready to pull 
; enchanted Noel, who' made’ bar the himself up from the depths. “He 
London Ikoystone of .hLs'-^orldiivIde dropped his leli one by one; Into the 
Arc. do . Trlojnphe, - confidential sea as the ship, pulled out, and his 
adviser, paymtatress and \ chsf tfe wislies were, grentod writes Les. 

s , ho re- • ley. ; (When Mae .West made, the 
,. mahted until shortly beEfii^ $he Vvns ■erne voyage -atid was interviewed 


play it over, over and over again 
on the piano until ‘I’ll See You 
Again* was fixed in his memory.” 

In equally mysterious and 
miraculous fashion he was vouch- 
safed the even more beaudful waltz 
from Conversation Piece. After ten 
days’ slogging no waltz theme had 
materialized and he resolved that 
die next morning he would cable 
Cochran, and the matchless, golden- 
voiced Yvonne Printemps, for whom ' 
he was writing, to cancel the entire 
production. He switched off the 
lights at the door on his way 10 
bed. but found that the one on die 
piano remained burning; “he 
marched back In a worse -temper' 
than ever to turn it off and sat 
down and played Til Follow My ‘ 
Secret Heart’ straight, through”. 
Cole Lesley’s book abounds with 
such information for tbonirc-lovers 
Who, : it , should be romembfired. 
were even then by nfi means all 
middle or lowbrows. Who, for 
example, wrote tills to him about 
This Year of Grace 1 “Some of -tha 
numbers struck me on the bead like 
a bullet. And what’s mere I remem. 

. ber them and see them enveloped • 
in, atmosphere— works : of art .in 
short ” ? why* Virginia Woolf, no 
less. Coward's letter to T, E.- 


cs^fid o« by cancer In the 1960s. on her. 'Arrival -in San Francisco she 
: volunteered through clenched teeth, 

*’ -M«ey,-. ./wa»; ".Gee, 1 Fs l good to be back in t. 
■ 1 iSSfl ? 1 SSSS - , above , ‘and beyond 1 country. where r lay is still a lay' 

■ , Professional end private circle .. but , he aurelv ntiwed things tip. |n 

' - admirable, ^ Gladys Geldlcop; . homo. "Having been mistress 

whwn he met in 1921 gpd -who ' fi® *ho house for so many years, 'it* 
I- ri - - ■ > ' !■ ■ ■ ■ . . ' . I wee- difficult -thou^ very stupid of 


MARIO PU20 

• Th# ’ 





F e that Jack was- 

b° s /"» Mfs CoWwrd wrote weepisHy 
to her son. "How much .better to 
have gone while you still loved me. 
and np crowds of grand friends end 
success had come between us. I 


Lawrence—" Dear 338171 (May l 
call you 338?)?’— is familiar but 
Lawrence's answer— “I laVghed so 
much, and made so many- people . 

fefr p °Z e i W* ‘ Mjvy l call you , 
330 / that I became too busy - and 
happy to acknowledge youf. letter” 
T"“ Lives and its - 

Amanda-Gerde, Elyot-Noal dialogue, 
atill known , .by heart, by. jeveral 

zwka tedundant words Out of yotir 
phritsfis. Only ; thefe . were none. 
■&*” ^hat I felt When I told w> u 
ft was superb prose”. . , 

»f 4 1 Sj til !i be fashionable. to dls- 

S L£mS? b a* a . banker’s ramp 
or ■ Oftriilitimantarisn charade, ^ but , 

IJSmWiJ** excellent Irish 


were spoken. Yet Noel was as much 
a hero to most “ pole ** «s to nearly 
everybody else, becoming a sort of 
striped-pants Will Rogers whose 
opinions on any topic were often 
given undue weight, Even Franklin 
and Eleanor Roosevelt could agree 
about being his fens. And, when 
shortly before he becamo President, 
I was dining in a New • York 
restaurant with Jack Kennedy, I 
earned his gratitude by taking him 
up, at his request, to Introduce him 
to Noel who was dining at another 
table. 

At the outbreak, of the Second 
World War he was badly advised 
by the late Sir Campbell Stuart to 
take an absurd non-job as one of 
our (wholly unwnnted) mon In 
Paris, a sort of Hans Andersen im- 
perial cover story which beneath its 
cover had nothing to conceal. It all 
conspired to give him, in Rattigan'S 
phrase, some “idfies au-dessus de 
sa gare” about his possible future 
In Intelligence. He would have done 
better to have been double-checking 
his accounts. For in 1941 (after 
dashing off his immortal. Blithe 
Spirit In. six days), while. working on 
In Which We Serve, which was his 
most inspired contribution to the 
war effort, he was served with two 
sets of summonses undur wartime 
financial regulations, rendering him 
liable to fines of up to £60,000 and 
more. Tlie Bow Street magistrate. 
McKenna, took cateM note of 
Noel's plea of not guilty and liis de- 
fence, fining him E 2 Q 0 on one fiounl 
and dismissing tlto two others, while 
iq the City, the Lore} Mayor, evi- 
dently riled by McKenna's wholly 
justifiable leniency, chose to moke 
the fine sixteen hundred quid. 

But the dread dossier, videos A 
conviction in more senses than one, 
found Its way to the Honours 
Scrutiny Committee and to the 
Civil Servants who vet these matters . 
on their way. 'therq. So even such 
line words as King George VI nlpy 
nave . written about Noel to ' his 
^cousin Dickie neyer stood a chance 
of- buttfirlfig . any 'parsnips. .As 
rficefit. memoirs. - have' rtvealed, 
not even Churchill ! could get so 
much os an MBE for someone once 
fhe . fadeless scrutineers had hard- 
ened thriv' hearts against him. When 
Noel’s seventieth birthday began to 
loom some of uli became determined 
to see belated justice done, but there 
wqs reluctance on account of 
we technical black spot which the 
Treasury had so long ago pressed 
into thfi Coward Palm, Half a cfii* 
tuty ox Pleasure had been given to ; 

'd^-ech«i&g -*aund the gleWF*^ 
ng music, as 
Strauss's an® 


career permitted it, Cede uSb® 
first rather faintly pi^iseTSt 
“quick and mtedligent^thtaiil' 
IQ as sudli wae not spectwJ. 
high: Noel more than once^^ 
him an illitorate little sod kl 
face The, vintage, if. I an K 
nut h\ has since matured. ] f* 
the kind and generous Gri&S 
even with his erstwhile loob k 
lost, a lovely man and of tea » 
as funny as the Master <* c£ 
The Alpine air succeeded la id ‘ 
mellowutg all three. 'Altai 
reunion at Les Avaois, - Cd 
Beaton wrote to Noel, */ 
is rare to find someone /acini ft 
later years with such added n 
and interest and wfsdota, W/des 


S f rha m nit effective o f the new 81 its he] &™- ln - a11 ^ ships from 

breed of professional writers on the Mnvovs^ 'aniMu^a ^ ^hird HX SC 229 A° 
« war auniorf at pyninii-. convoys and m a third, HX 229A, 

Ini / the wealth of detailed orcflival Th^^Ger man'll a Y a 1 k ua « ^enlo^d 
' rpcpp „„j hv nil thp for. The German naval staff deployed 

~ d nn2 y n a i n l rM. forty-two submarines to trap these 


kbillnpr^nro nnd finch, 'no tlrio luriyKivo suomannes 10 trap mese ua naval liaison mission who nsu 
a dial of lw0 conv °y s 229A esc “P ed ««■ the job of convincing them that tiio 
«« c „ 1 «S scathed) and sank iwenty-two ships best way of killing U-boats wus ip 

1 S hi« id a running battle that lasted three .meet tihein around the convoys, their 


the second Quebec Conference in 
autumn 1944. What Mr Middle- 
brook apparently does not know is 
thal Admiral King's anulophobia 
dates back at least to the years 
1917-19 when he was a member of 
the US naval liaison mission in 
London. Even more curious iu the 
fact that on the American entry into 
the First World War the American 
Navy preached the same belief in 
offensive anti-submarine warfare as 
bedevilled their thinking ill 1942-43 
and that it was liie officers of the 
US naval liaison mission who had 
the job ol convincing them that tlio 
best way of killing U-boats was 19 


n-ij _e ,ni3 j- _ Bcuiuoii aiiu yaascugeis iui urn iuao 

Scfir nP 5 , h u ll n nl ht mi d of one . U-boat and serious damage 
“‘A® • ..j! 2 to a further six. The convovs 


strength . ot 1 , 50 a officers, , guards, Jk;tie part in this persuasion. : And 
seamen and passengers for the loss from Ws failure to do anything to 
of one. U-boat and serious damage prevent a repetition of this basic- 
to a further six. The convoys ally erroneous approach an 1942-43, 
had to run the gauntlet of a one may assume not only that he 
more or less permanent nucleus of was never really convinced, but 


1 oftea to '■ flcinhiishad his rainitation save with u ‘•«nvoys ally erroneous appro acn an 

^ ! fh e* most 6 h i d eba uhd *of° 1 $ A F^i an i a- hod 10 , ruM the Bauntlet of a one may assume not only that he 

tied ifi pti : vanheri eauml to nny in too , " 0 k re or loss, permanent nucleus of was never really convinced, but 
. Altai , construction* of narrative and the V’boats stationed in the central that C ven the idea of learning from 

vants, . Cj) -elucidation of conflicting evidence A, l 8 " tic foster than themselves and British experience rankled unbear- 

! •/ tWt rnd im^retatlon putnumber.iig their own whatever the reasons, he 

iWaefei* inierpreiauon. comparatively inexperlonced escort si lare s much of the vesnonsibHlty 

Mr Middlebrook’s 


almost without any i> 1 uns for the 
rapid production of escort vessels. 
Indeed, it had no plans for 
the vessels themselves ami left 
the whole war of small ships against 
submarines to Its Voluntary 
Reserve. Here one can only com- 
ment that ilie pre-war German 
Navy shared the Royal Navy’s con- 
viction that submarine warfare had 
been shown in the First World War 
to be a field in which the British 
would Inevitably win. Tlie alterna- 
tive, tlie employment of heavy sur- 
face ships ns raiders causing con- 
voys to scatter so as to make them 
sitting ducks for any warship, sur- 
face or u-boat which might catch 
them thereafter, the tactics .which 
destroyed the ill-fated .PQ17, depen- 
ded on. a naval construction pro- 
gramme designed to reach fruition 
in 1944-46, which on. the outbreak of 
war in 1939 was scrapped hi favour 
of submarine war pure and simple. 
Mr Mlddlebrook’s Utifaniiliarity 
with the German naval archives for 


arrival of Liberators from Non hern 
Ireland over tlie two convoys 
marked a virtual end 10 the Inn tie. 
Despite frequent represoiuivrions 
King efrid nothing. Only when 
Roosevelt himself intervened was a 
US Army anti-submarine squrdron 
moved 10 Newfoundland. The 
appearance of these Krcrjft In mid- 
Atlantic iu May, 1>J43, led the 
U-boat Genera] Command 10 tccord 
in Its war diary “ There arc now no 
prospects for toe successful con- 
clusion of toe U-*boat war ", 

A fourth theme Is the morale of 
the merchant ships’ crews and their 
officers. Here Mr Middlebrook’s 
observations are familiar. The 
American officers and crews wlio 
panicked am) - abandoned the 
lren£e du Pont five hours before 
it sank, and the ca-p win of the 
Matthew Luckenbuck, who broke 
■mi'll toe convoy to “ romp 
ahead” in- the hope liis ship’s 
greater speed would enable him to 
escape the U-boats (it did noi), can 
be compared with the American 
■troops fn Tunisia whfise morale 
broke at much- toe same time at 
the Kasserlne Pass. - Neither United 
States Army nor United States 
Marines were to suffer such dis- 
grace again. A more frightening 
statistic is that of the losses suffered 


the 1930s leads him to bclievo that by the inen of the British merchant 


comparatively inexperienced escort ji lares much of the responsibility 
book vessels. The Germans claimed an f or t h e j> aC t that the escorts to threo 


and interest and W/riSit -Coiitwii represents Vis first cxcur- overwhelming victory ; their victory 

losing any of your peppetywhrt! Sinn into the fiuld of naval warfare. , w , a ? Ie f s overwhelming thun they 


become so kind’ 1 . • 

The entire ininaet A trob lol 
made painting their priiidpilrt 
creation for uearly a' quarts d 1 
century, Noel once calUiie Gnhs 
“ Touch and Gauguin N sod um» 


As u iionk, 1 hut Is as a created con- claimod. And it was to be their 
struct, it must be said, it is less ;«st great success. 


convoys contained only four ships 
of the US Navy and that the three 
most experienced and effective of 


the Germans accepted the restnc - marine in the war: losses of one 
hons on submarine warfare cm- dead tn every four who sailed in 
bodied fn the naval disarmament British ships, 
treaties of 1930 nnd 1936 with full . . . . .... „ 

seriousiioss. There is in fact a ; lost tlieme 111 Mr Middle- 
German naval staff memorandum of brooks Convoy as 'his picture of tiie 
1934 extant which remarks cynically German U-boat crews. Heru the 
that there was nn objection to Josses we ra still higher. Of the 
accepting any of these restrictions forty-two U-boats which took part hi 
as an excuse could always be found *” e alt ® cka °n SC 122 and H.\ 229, 
to denounce them once war com- twenty-four were sunk before dia 
men cod. cni * 194-3, 111 most cases with no 

. ,u' A 1 .i.-ui - . 1 .- survivors ; sixteen more were sunk 

A third -theme dnevltebly m the j- 5944 on nn averann n.Kn»« 
slowness to bring air power to bear surv j ve d more than S ihreo or four 

dLm°l?i'o b Jwo ' £ d11 ihe r 1 3 m! P«tro] a d nnd the chances their crews 
dOiU n JUtO iwo 'pftTilS, The Fust JS lijifl Af snrvivnl WAFP Thnin nri<> in 

l ¥ three It host Mr Midilkbroak | a in- 

^AFs senloi officers to cllned to dismiss wartime propa- 

ErtnSPS the SSUtio?';’™ 

s * u ± n S 1,e . rr 

■'i*? ± e 'iSBJ service, whose members he scis as 
R „ S 1 ...r 01 .. 1 ?! ®!L u no more or less cruel torn the 


! 11 . _ . .. — * , ** .,*.. . — v . . ... inese nwu wiiii.ii iiiciuhuiuij 

cffectivc thun The Nuremberg Raid. In assessing the reasons for this longed to the US Coastguard Set'- 


these (two of which incidentally be- 1934 extant which remarks cynic nlly 


[tainting their priQdjdt* m, convoys move so slowly the German success and Anglo-Aifievl- 
1 t? r ““V a A uarl 5Lr 1 'tension sags and the narrative fa-1- can failure, Mr Mlddlcbrook out- 
• Noel once cwlliiE &*■ , ers ' There are obvious bled of lines five main themes. 'The first 


vice and not to the US Navy at all) 


that there was nn objection to 
accepting any of these restrictions 


“ Touch and Gauguin N sod unt» \ 
lating to Coley, "Monel. Ut*t, 
Monet, that’s all you ever ulnkd . ! 
Noed always hair thought th* Vi 


padding. The experience of the !s the uuwillinauess of the US Navy 
ships in convoy themselves, plod- to learn from Its British allies, and 


only joined the convovs they were as an excuse could always be found 
to protect on the final day of the" to denounce them once war com- 


cpntrary). Be wh k I penetrated rather deeper into Mr Royal Navy in running toe battle oE responsibility must be shared with 
well prepared W 1- Middlebrook’s soul than is good for the Atlantic. This is that same the Treasury, the absoluteness of 


outlive everybody (mille Mg 
absolutely everything niedlufy a j 
ensure the c.ontrary). He wii * I 
many ways wbll prepared Mia 
since lie insisted on senaretec* 
ters where he worked alone asd* 
disturbed from 7 am to 1 pas, ri 
In junutica he had the quite seprt ; 
house m which I 10 died. IuMk 
had a basic need for prlvuj," 
not just for his composltkari 
writing. But he wasn’t sJtoP 1 * 
Joking when he begged his owl 1 
boys, should he predecesse tt«! 
on no account to do anythin 
like turning religious or enWniP' 
monastery, even a saucy one * 
Mount Atitos. So life goes onus* 
llurbour, beneath the Joninlcui* 
where ho lies, and fit the -CW 
Cover, as the local Vaudw-R. 
nouiice it. The boys arfl .narw * 
with tlieir beloved Wendies, Gw 
Coltiirop and -Joyce Oew, 
them frequont visits, llie 


ships in convoy themselves, plod- to learn from us British allies, and 
ding for days at six and a half the unwillingness of the Chief of 
knots through an empty sea, tn meet US Navsl Staff, Admiral Ernest 
their end in thirty seconds as the King, to allocate adequate naval re- 
torpedoes struck, seems to have sources to cooperation with the 


ngucss ot tne ua wavy 

Its British allies, and - , J , . . _ . 

ness of the Chief of The second theme is the Royul 
taff, Admiral Ernest Navy’s own failure properly to pro- 
ate adequate naval re- pare in time of peace for tnc anti- 
"00 ne ration with the submarine war to come. _ This 


bis skill as a writer. By his own 
very high standards this book is 
hot a complete success, limping in 
hlacos and only coming alive in 


Admiral King who did his utmost to whose control aided and abetted the 
exclude the Royal Navy in 1944 from Navy’s obsession with the need to 
any participation in the Pacific war replace tlieir obsolescent capital 
whatever until he was overborne at ships and cruisers and caught It 


tnenced. 

A third theme (inevitably is the 
slowness to bring air power to bear 
on toe problem. This do turn breaks 
down Into two parts. The first is 


!‘% Anchors slowly aweigh 


By Brian Ranlt 


STEPHEN ROSKILL 

Naval Policy between th© Wars 
Volume 2 : The Period, of Reluctant 
Rearmament 1930-1939 
‘525pp. Collins. £12. • 


. , ua v vi y niMG-i uiiftc uiuu iuiii un ■ 

and the prpseqt work, to r mention advantage have been shortened to cra ft (l> f winch It had IU in service 
only his longer books, compriso a enable him to incluclo fuller tratil- i n March 1943) In toe west Atlantic, 
body of historical writing, of ment 0f soihe of the purely navfil xihe." gap ”, toe fxisteiwre' of . a sec- 
remarkable range and quality. subjects in which Itfp unique oxpc.ij tfir M'mlti<Atluitic 'in which U-boidts 

“The Period of Reluctant ' Re- tifie “,**•: He *• deal Qf could move' fi+oiinid , fin, the surface 
armament”, admirably summarizes J* ,^ th . i . m , ni,unJl » fconl air attack, and 

his theme. It was a reluctunce a , nd eQulpment and cven more to \„ which most of the convoy lassos 
based In its earlier years op the were sustaLncd, Is direct ly ttaccahle 

Anglo-American determination to * e . ms u !) 0 * 4 . C «irni?« to Admiral Kings unwll ungues s to 

work- for a drastic reduction in of *yl°tiol» by thq AdinlraUy learn from British experience. The 
naval armaments. Lnter It dove- and thp Air Ministry, \ct th era is escort carriers which came into scr- 


(II yeti Bomber Comm mid to disrupt 
toe construction of toe bomb-proof 
submarine pens on ' toe French 
Atlantic coast to which the U-bnat 

S acks returned and. on which 
ocn'ltz’s whole strategy wall based. 
The second, again to be la^d at 
Admiral King’s door, is the unwill- 
ingness of the US Novel Air Force 
Lo elation even a single squadrcwi uf 
its very long-runge LibeKutor air- 
craft (of Which It had 112 in service 
In .March 1943) In toe west Atlant ic. 
T!he. ,, gap”, toe fristeiw:©' of . a sec- 
tor Jn'jnW-A^Iajitlc ;-m which U-im^s 
could move ' fitoiinid fin, the surface 
with immunity front air attack, and 


bomber crews, wlljo went on “ rrea- 
boinbina ” raids for Bamiier Cum- 
mend. Some of his Brltitii readers 


will, l suspect, still find thesu views 
hard to (.Vtgcbt. 

It would be a pity if ilie reyei so 
were to be the chso. For the danger 
Jn Mr. Mlddlobrqok's attempt in l)« 


fair. td‘ the rank and file on both 
sides' in Sefifind.Wfirld War is 


that bis readers may eventually lose 
sight : of the issues nnd furp.t that 
this was ns near an cxainnlo t *4 his- 
tory . can provide of the "Just 
Wac’ 1 ;' and liad the 1 U-bunjs 
trlumimcdi both Mr Mtddlcbriiok 
and his British readers would have 
had .very Kii'le chance lo exercise 


inns, tu. • ■ ■ naval armaments. Lnter It dove- 

■ loped, as far ; as Britain was con- 

RosklU's . explanation of cerned (aftor toe fuiluro of the 
would have Qaughed at «at a "S. . the eight-year gap between the London Naval Confeicncc of 1936 
nearest anybody gets to li*|C 0l * M "' publitation of the two volumes oE marked the end of tlie era of naval 
r • Pei. ( Lesley’s ^ this definitive work, Naval Policy imitation begun at Washington), 

iiH hffl«?e between the Wars, affords a fascl- Into ai^llmtion'toMtlifl country’s 

V ** fietlng glimpse into the tdngled hlS- financial and industrial resources 
everything y®u over {Q ry 0 f t L„ accessibility of the Brl- Wore inadequate to supply the 

Hal? public records to Scholars. The forefis which the thrautonlng iutor- 

be to depict the period as one in 


mult Ing of significance on the most v j co -jaier in- 1943 carried seMiorue 
serious result of this dichotomy, aircraft anti were 'to prove a re- 
the poor quality of British enrrier- mnrksbla success i blit even at ljcst 
borne aircraft. We arc told about they were 110 substitute for' the 
tlio stress placed by the Admiralty Liberators, armed both with air-to- 
on FJeot oxqrc sos culminating In. a sfed radal- oh’d depto charges. . The 

groat battle, but not enlightened. : — — 

about the roles envisaged for alt 1 - . . ■ . . - 


Who everenjoj" the. clause of the 19^8 A« which 
ho flowed exceptlobs to the prevei- 
2 LT 22 M«S«ff wIrt..pS«S n,. ffitwir' rule, p 


tlieir judlcinusiiesa on i'je issues 
raised by' the history of .Convoys 
SC 122'imd HX 229, or indeed on 
Any O'iber. 


craft in these latter-day Jut I ends. 
And, most surprising of all, there 
is ' nothing of substanco on the 


Jutiands. 
all,, there 


iifrffit wito ing ^fifty-yeir rule, provided;- ttot which Britain’s politicians sought 

- Serriece, it i« • tl,e Avowed scholar submitted his to preservq for her a world role 
it not a masterp^gi , hwivL.fn Thle.-r.nn- which her economic I'esourcfis were 


au^ly definWfa pl^ 'WVk^to officiaLscrutiny. ThiSj Cap- 
^ f 3 rmvLd'a Ufa kill assures- us, involved no 

fM^i C ^ r *nLndl£^v fl funny ^riattpua or amendments. When he 

full, of -set to vWck -on the -second -volume 

'yf he discovered that -the documents 


And toe mlfi 


can i'doo- 

eutlior. Ail-wf.PLi D t It, 
tha iok be 

clams abound and thwe 
signs of carelessness un 


before their 


jymiiwi iif &ui Ubt M itvmu luiw 

which her economic l'esourcfis were 
incapable of sustaining. This con- 
tradiction became painfully obvious 
to the navy as it tried to solve the 
.problem of maintaining the govern- 


y “'uwvnmu mm -.Lila UUkHllisino, .Jiiui/iwui vi zii^uuiuiiiiig LUW 0 UV«IU- 

* efier-1935' had' not reached, the -mentis undertaking. to .. the 

• Public Record -Office from their .Dominions to send a major fleet to 

r originating.' department^. Knowing the Far East. in tha event of Japan- 
5 'tlie difficulties ■(tills-; would Involve asp, attack and yet. at the same time 
\ ^tU-.-concey rate to , have adequate strength ip home 

f '’jjjd only wnftne^^Sla - 


navy’s thoughts on the most agonis- 
ing British strategic dilemma of 
■the lime. Could Germany . be 
defeated without a resort to full-' 
scale continental war? 

In addition to bis majii theme. 
Captain Rosklll includes chapters 
on the Invergordon Mutiny and the 
role of the navy in the .Spanish 
Civil War. The former' Is the most 
reliable account of the episode yot 
published and is made the starting- 
point -for a thoughtful examination 
. oi subsequent policies • to -Improve 


THE QUEST FOR 
THE GOOD BOOK.,;. ; : 

- The results of, th’e ... annual’ Tories: .. 

Educational Supplement^ : ;Jh’f 6 rrtiatlor> ; 

• * Awafda .are announced . in; the. TES . , ‘ .; 
../ today* with ; full , rapi9Vts'-j i j>y - 


Bf ^3. more «rfibwm (.Wu jn ■ foct ilntoluble. .*«»ciai ..oasis w, nm w,nm corpa. •r-Al&WiWattnm-fahua 1 i v -■ 

y IP fn wiwf .cohesion of the a, f.r « <he nolltldan. of the Also In InB spme IE8U8 . ... 

Shit'S SSSiSSnB ffte #10 pages of , reviews .of reoerttly 

lia«at JSSS!SiSSA.%h,^ V pObUshad,, information books /or, 

?»-- 2 S|ra« t&ti' dMiSaBT- « , .^IWr^allages- - ; ; .C •• v- 

7° n 'T * " • facial, articles the tessons, of 

j- -i. ess , i;jL ,ne c ' The •disarmament conferences find -many, -good qualities bin: unauited iu e ' Wliliflm Tvndftlft affair fn' 

J foujtd. thatsome.of t&s tofelh- iother aspects .of international rela- • both by physical Infirmity «ahd lack * j ’ ■» • tn® .William lyriaaie a , .... 

atroctitag : -naval policy are °f totelleclual force to bo Fim Sea .V Coincide With th© DllbllCfttlon. Of I - 
KA 1 u oll V 8 L 0C i,t covered in. considerable detail' and Lord during- the ipoft dlfficitit 1 . ‘ ,>wiriuiuo wiwi uio puiiuauun w •.. 

Whl 8 HM h t d « ^Oved;..by th? long interval lii Ipubih years of t^e coming -war. Although ' . . r ; ‘. the, TES*S OWn - book O© ,’the 1 

'tognnese weeding .. • , # . -cation r has been a • disadvantage., he does not explicitly '.Judge me : .. . . i t .-i;.:. J *: - ) 

.“MpUe .these difficulties, his Thfappearance of : collections of , paliticiaps, Roskill’s .. ftticltoua .rife- ,-^Ub] 9Ct .. ’ ' " J . ■ i ' 4 

jpk shows all the mastery of.com: offtdal documents and many coin- of; quotations lr aqinfitimes:: deadly; . / . i, fl . . - V ; : i- . i » ; : 

(«*■ ipaterial, the -clarity of expasi- petept secondary work 4 hkve made . Did Cbtirchill'in' 1942 ever Refill .i;. : r j •. ' .-.'•l.-;. • • v;v 

opi.and the Impeccable stafiqards this depressing, territory only .too hjS- <( Memorandum on Sea Power.?’ . : ‘ ' TLa • - -..’-i ' V :! -■! 

Lsefeplarshlp . Which ■ his previous familiar. More' illuminating is toe sent. to Chambertoin in 3939 7 Con- • J-; , I.llG lllllcS • i v : » 


. ^^^8fla.-^:the^,nti,rg fl9ld sybnil.tjcicr, 

ZZ?7*' . " r ’Awmhasmem*: r 

prittsh 1 Empire could - : be main- period are concerned. Captain Ros- 4 f) nnnflQ nf roviflW<i of rQCfirttlv/ 

talned only by the consent of ts fcu expressly rejects the “Guilty W ,'Y, P a 9 QS 0* ; r^vieWa OT ..fSLBmly,- 

“fff Men " thesis. He is not so reticent m'jhllRhfld « information books for 


subjects and not by force, so its 
security from external attack could 


KVKiiur Kum cupniui kiuu;ii cuum m judging, the navy’s ’ leaderd, 
<wly ,be.. maintained l if tt were notf under several, of whom' he served, 
simultaneously, v threatened by Over-simplifying, Cli-atfleJd'.'ertt^sos 
major opponents' in.- Europe -.and .« n kpiii. Frederick n'rpvnr ae-r vil( 
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*S or °PP onei * t a' to .-Europe -find e3 « hero, Fredeaick D'reyer «y-fc vflj 
wo, Jmlupttw krfi. Aria, . v . ... . ..... ■, ... lain, «itd Dudley Pound as a man. W 

*u^f. ^ J ” e -e* a 1 v -^JLtu •" : T ’ha -disarmament, conferences find: - many . 'good qualities . blit unaiiited 

totoer aspacts international -rela- > both by physical ^ infirmity wnd lack 
kTJK ? 1 ^ons . afroctihg ? naval policy are‘ of totelleciual force to be First Saa 



difficulties, his The appearance of collections of . politicians, Ros kill’s felicitous tiie .' j . * • feUbjOCt 4 

«U the mastery of cpmi offtdal documents and many com- Of; quotalidns is aoirietiltiM': deadly, . ».'■ • ."VV ....’■ ■■ \ . v:n i, • ; : i- . i » ; : 

material, the -clarity of expa&i- peteqt fi&<ohdary workfi hkve made . Did CbUrchill'in' 1942 ever Recall .i;. : .' r •. ■■■ ' .•;■!.■• 

tijo Impeccable stafiftrd* tols depressing, territory only .too ' hjS- <( Memorandum on Sea Power.?’ . ! : ■ "’ TUik TSiMa# ‘ i ‘ :'!-•! 

^. sefebiarsmp . Which ■ his previous famfllar. More' illuminating is toe sent. to Chambertobi f n ^939 7 “Con- . ; . ' .. -.a- I.lIB I IIT16S i v '.•• ; ' > 

JEW*. has • led readers' to .expeeb parallel treatment given .toAme^l- .slder how vain is the; menace thqt . /• '. .<£■ : j ., • ■. ■■ " = ' "!• 

Navy . has . produced can ndval policy as it: moved from ; Japan send, a fleet anti .army. ’•'•' * E#lHi#fi4S«in*«l Viintolatltant < ■ 

fflWy -competent, biographers 1 and the clamour, for -.parity -wlto R#talp. - cmiquw,, Singapore. Oqa chn ;. y- CQUCIil Ivlilfia JUwUlvMlvUI , , ,/•..!• 

Wflana from its irankS 1 but to 'tit'e morp'i rational attempt 1 : fit- 44ke it-^ «fi.-qpita-: certain todf Japan r .-s" ,v. '• • - ri !■ 

pwpry fridaV: i sa: : i 


; ; admevemenE u, qntung .way* .botHctfi meet , tne .yifi- y wovia ^not run. - auen;- p;\nw»:'. ;m!- 7 , ewcov 1 coin AV H * 5 »V v I. - ,f r: ? 

lMI? P Vg a RdIng.- 1 The passive fodf-pari . AgfilOfitatieh a ■niht^Otft.-.ntiaiadg; '••' i; '■;■ > ;i: ' i f - ,;:pV.t.nT lr : nlU^T» Ijfl)/ : r .;■ ■*. 

Mgfiririii history. ■ The War At u Sea, ., Europe c reslit . Hitler, Valuable n)ent. the ,;prfif^ 5 iqpBt ']dirroW: ; l hf, , •- i : • •' ’■ : • ‘ " p '' 

^^Kpowfes, lectures' on Tffe though; Capt&inRosklll’s exposition ' Britain’s naval lea dm, ceil balBeen •■■• j »- 

Pouier, \\\s Hankcy Of ' uifeofe t 0 p'lct|. r *' ft". ooiud'. 'wlili ■ -In' vttUch'xleai fit. parspcjctiire; f ;• ‘y' l irrr i n i, 
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The unending history lesson 


RUSSIAN HI STORY 


By Roy Foster 


(we even get the sale of . , 

n horse, dyed with soot, back ? 

owner ; much of the tVageS & 
„ , , ^ , 15 dealt in Si-eater measure!.^ 

mmcMdtors 150 vears after The tent-oFtcn, though not : always, ex- concentrated and sentinS£f* 
,u, |g Water pressed in the form of uncon vine* Hut there is an idiosyncrari^ 

p .. . , ... ...imaiilv h'gly discursive conversations. The similitude which coiwftrtft''' 

M Lscarheli, whih- n ,ll J cast is joined by James, William, notably in the genuinalv ^ 


Decline and fall of the Romanovs 


JOHN BANIM i 
The Boyne Water 

Introduction by Bernard Escarbelt 
617pp. University of Lille. 


live centre fur Irish studies at Lille commciMdtors 160 years after The 3" *5™" of uSvino 

University, in tlieir series of Anglo* Boyne Water . f ?onversaS The 

Irish texts edited _ by Patrick Raf- m Escarhelt, while primarily 8y . joined by James William, 
roidi. It is a facsimile of the 1865 approaching the Banini.s from ■ Sarsfield, Portland. George Walker, 
edit mu, ivjiIi an inn od notion and literary point of view, is alive ro c ara i H11 ail( ] anybody who wns, 
glossary by Bernard Escarbelt. The t hj s ; and his introduction is a use- hJ[ nr . P * m v Mn onklnu. anvbodv. It 


By Norman Stone 


glossary by Bernard Escarbelt. The t his; end his introduction is a use- 
origiiidl was the sort of book which [ u i one though marrod by a con- 
a Few years ago might have turned f us j 0 n in page-order and contain- 
up oil a bookstall down the Dublin j„g a detailed rdsunte of tlie plot 
quuys, nestling between Canon Shee- __ w hich seeiua pessimistically to 


;T; !i': 

Sty 


til* ;l- ; - :r! 

mm 

-Vi : ■ 


Connoisseurs of the early 
teenth- century Irish novel 
there are such) necessarily 
themselves debating the sign if 


han ’a My New Curate and a hoyden- 
ish piece by Lady Morgan ; but that 
is less likely no be die case now- 


literary point o| view, s ai Carolan, and anybody who wns, as after the battle of H 

this ; and lus l ” trad ““*° n .‘ s ® ® historically speaking, anybody. It (Here tlie endless cou 

ful one, though man od by could all have turned Into a which Michael Banlm 

fusion in murder and contain. turgid J1Iustrated i eotU re. doscribcd to his brothi 

!Il.wWrh et ?Pom S r .iesslmisiicalIy P to But it did. not: largely because ground material are am 


successful than the earlier ones, in Russian society was backward In most countries, armies are 

so far as Nicholas H’s was an almost an d fissiparous, and in the Tsars’ refuges for tho backward elements 


noiaiuy in me gonuinelw mu* ?? -- — - mou uk cuim uussian socieiy was oacKwarn * “ 

descriptions of crossSi® mWARD CRANKSHAW : so far as Nicholas ll’s was an almost and fissiparous, and in the Tsars’ refuges for tho backward elements 

as after the battle of HUiAmS t- th* shadow of the Winter Palace Inexplicable personality, and really opinion, any relaxation of the of society Junkers, artisans, pea- 
(Here the endless coun*®^ In „ the mill an fcqc distinguished only by its dullness, powers of autocracy could only sants — who can survive in uniform 

which Michael Eanlrnfti.** <29PP- Macmillan. t5.so. it Js n<J easy lask to wr [ te the lead to dissolution. The overall cor- {*> a style that would be impossible 
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lug merit of James H. Batcr’.-, bonk, 
St Petersburg: Industrialization and 
Change, for political or economic 
historians, is the del tiled picture it 
gives of life In rhe Eustinn capi- 
ta in the last third of die nine- 
teenth century and the duly years 
of the twentieth. It is a fascinat- 
ing work, which deserves to be 


which Michael Banlm ^l- PP ‘ . ' * Z , 

doscribcd 10 his brother utSl Vienna: The Image of a Culture in 

around matorlnl sm i.. *01 Decline 


HSTi % cVi.lleiige jj. Th. Plot ba.-ely _n«d, ^ »«« ‘ ■ SSnTiSiir ' 


history of nineteenth-century rcctness of this view Is shown in in civilian society. In Russia, the 
Russia. Edward Crankshaw com- that it was allowed to prevail for army attracted not only its share 
plains of die “ difficulty in the ele- so long; any liberal movement that of very backward, even savage ele- 
mentary organization of narrative, could be taken seriously would have ments (in the parks of St Peters- 
What happened next ? ” 


f faced among the dozen chief works 
n a Russian historian’s library, for 
it describes the background of 


lie nas even taaen up me uiaucugc . — cpn.rnntnln dm 

of Banim’s formidable verbosity, counting; it deals with _ two couples, «W.f ( ™ ■« “n r 


Irish novel (and adays, and one welcomes dhe dhaace xhe mistakes made by Banim in « Protestant and a Cadiolic brother fejj * ,d *J h® 

) necessarily £lnd 0 f making its acquaintance. historical^ matters are pointed out, and sister, who fall in love with 3™* common denwaka 

118 glgnmcaj.ee wUh the eld of tfte. . modern “ r «, ' 5™. L 


of the second-rate. There were few m n w i nic w if Shat cannot be definitive works' though his errors politico and war. TJieir stories ore 

sustdned l : ni 1il« >r Iw^duciffHopens tend to bo restricted to minor puraued through the Jacobite wars, 




‘ ; L- US!;;? 

yn:. :L- 1 ; i 

r-;:i IT 1 .:) 

‘i, Y .1- if i.i 

l-- It ’ JjjM ■:} 

-il 

$ | ij? 

Hii 

I: i! •• 


aniriS , «STBra.'a* J a l. no mem, 
S'hd.Shw ^ a 8J* a Br«t nowefflst”. Nor is he; minedly Ini 
ohougfi an authority not cited by dress Mstor 
wlfw! Ilf te M Escarbelt, the Rev Stephen J. action as it 
5 Brown, in his dogmatic and clerical introduction 
ft?™ IK™? “* 5 1 “l “, n Ireland in Fiction (1010), judged (who had vc 

TIie Bovne Water K e great moved " novel) deals, 

i™ giving Miss Edgewtonh very " ’ — 

ft ^ ™ o ^ ^ J ™ short Arlft for wlhat iho cook t» be 
ha ’ fei,uro “ moralize. Xhe books 

° £ .£°, "ft2?“sSSS! upon which John Banlm and his 
Griffin, Samuel Lover, Charles hrru'W ««» 


aid Ui uie iiiumhii — — - — - - — — - . — -■> -111.- ... . _ 1 , 4hy DD. Lawtuu muuiu. tn.JJ. 

works' thouali his errors poUtico and war. Their stories are Tlio sea-captain, however, iyri£ LI — 

be restricted to minor pursued through the Jacobite ware, cnlly gets his comeuppance U > R. AUTV AND D. OBOLENSKY : 

as and ambiguities, which « le So Derry, the battle of (tlie the walls of starving Derry, a ; Comnanton to Russian Studies 
call is no mean feat in a book deter- Boyn*t 1 and the retreat rt» Limerick. Mie overall message U not u 5 Volume 1 : . An Introduction to 

he; minedly involving as many full- Though. an several instances Banim m Stic one. The Banims were, , Russian History 

b, dr,,. ^ - iSS aST' slt jssrtsi f«# c?mbrldg4 u " lvers “ y ?rM " 

m by Michael Banim vide « historical aot T picce or an apropos of The Boyne k l H** ■ 

If 1- J- s ..I. dL. ,f BlMllJftntir. ,J PIl/’minfAf Tia a lost s>P Niaii* umrlc \r% „--i . vt_ \ 7 ' is 


JAMES H. BATER : 

St. Petersburg : Industrialization 

and Change 

469pp. Edward Arnold. £14.95. 

R. AUTY AND D. OBOLENSKY : 
Companion to Russian Studies 
Volume 1:. An Introduction to 


The an- 


been able to impose itself, without burg, there were notices to the 

swer is, quite often, nothing. The invitation. Mr Crankshaw writes effect that “ dogs, peasants and h n n* ^ 'tor^ phots ” * '“n l! a ,■ t Ar c ’ 

liistory of most western European with full awareness of the extreme soldiers” were not allowed In), but rc ,! dencfl a _j t », e there Is 

countries can be written round a weakness, even the irrelevance, of also a large niimbet- of men with a ^ SQ ^ tnune^ am ount of Infoanva- 


ot too capital (systems at transport, 
degree of suburbanization, canaliza- 
tion, foreigners' main quarters of 


political narrative. In Russia this liberalism in Russian society, and 6elfconsdous civilizing mission. The *,j Qn ^ t mnact 0 f | n <luH. 

is not the case, for, there being no he treats that society on its own reforming War Ministry of the trial Lzarion ” 

representative institutions, there terms without bringing in elements 1860s. for instance, was far' from „„ !. 

were no poUtics, except for court foreign to it, though he perhaps containing the assemblage of buf- SfSfKIf 

intrigues on the one side, and over-rates the degree to which the foons that War Ministries further 55 L 

exiles’ and intellectuBls , bickerings, " reform era " was prompted by a west tended to collect ; on the con- tn® nunuf^l\?r(nB 


(who had very little to do with the 


“ authentic " encounter, he also 
uses the liberarv devices of his rime 


their work in genersl, 


t T^W% a ^rl:: brodia MSchael co*Muboc»tod, first effort to clarify not only the con- .aL £ a 5^ er na y v ^ Pf?’ 

|5SS| ^ pubhshod as N TaSas by rite O'Hara fused pattern^ of international & om u°tr ia 

HfiiSr* rvitv fln * a in^ de€ TiT£2 KuttUy". tend i» 'he uneven, proUx, power politics so suddenly imposed ft e *2£f s 

Kicufam later on—even and badiy sbnwturad. But tfrey have on the Irish scene, but also the There are stories, within 

talents 'as novellstoTSa dwarfed liv C0,lslderaW e interest, as content- violence and fanaticism smoulder- ^ 

those*® !thnr^ e, reSiuhtnlSs^ * -Ansln P 01 *®*^ reactions to rise dfabressfoi Ing on both sides of the Irish , There are moments of great 

iHshwomon Somervllla ati'd Ross" stwt * Ire(Vaud~fiot»bJy C roheere divide. drama, and some marvellous en- 

iust m "Marin Edeeworthtow^eJf 0 * tJ } e BiWtooJps, wflsich deals with The novel Itself bears strong trances— like Carolan, the ..blind 
over John Banlm. * It remains true SH 1 ** . And The Borne traces of this. Set-piece statements j a lP eP ’ ea £ ( ng , ^ f •?° along a 

that the relevance of these lesser J 11 ® a . n . » of bigotnr are spoken by charac- ijf p * h 

writers outruns tholr achievement, fe.’ *5?^ * A 1 *® novel about tors on both sides from the very “Jjj his infirmity , 

- Jacobi o Ireland, written in tlie first scene onwards: and between and an hiterrupted wedding on a 

18/Os It reaueota cosKtemoorarv «bd- . ara (nMranoFi.i) .h. 


dinoettiUf Russian counterpart 


century ansoiuneta. great number of Russians whose oil- 

. In the Shadow of the Winter tural achievements are still re mem- 
Palace, in, then, a book of themes bored were army officers (the list ffiPftfSf ^ 
in Russian history. The characters includes Mussorgsky and Borodin; P _ riBUFS “.S 
of the Tsars are well drawn, espe- Ri ms ky -Kora a ko v was a naval ofH- ^ 

dally Alexander II*s; there are ex- cer). f "*> « “ n * ' 

A.llan, taKnl OA.a fi.aIi .a fh. MUn. 4.L. 1 ■ J , lAtlOJl rCRUfSny WfittC IIC 111C fOT 


cellent set-pieces, such as the open- 


m „ tnminrm u.. ■ latlom regaiarty went home for 

J ■» harvest: some 350,000 of the bnnri. 

“HS ^ itl grants Lad arrived after 1908. It 

cuanon through Its army end the 


situation through its army and the 

police force for an astonishingly L, ^ 

W time : the hasda of Tsarism ^ itS 


was this ooaiatant immigration that 
caused the population to rise, for, 
left to itsettr it declined, because 


The Boyne Water, by John Banlm, 
iglaaNy pubiliabod In 1826, hots 


originatiy' pubtHshed - 1 
been reissued in a £ 
format by tire dhdeCaiti 


26. inn 
esoteric 
produc- 


orama, and some marvellous i an- Though obviously refeiriiu ■ .jo ttonf.-but in practice is largely 
trances— like Carolan,. the blind Croheere of the BiUhwb tad w concorned with the doings of the 
harper, leading the hero along a like, the same approjcA It rdmu government; a story of declining 
dark mountain-track before reveal- to The Boyne Water. Tlu icS-slort effectiveness, not of revolutionary 
ing bis identity and his infirmity ; fication of Walker is condemned s challenge. Although writers, and 
and an Interrupted wedding on a muoh as the opportunism o( it cultural tliemes, are frequently 
stormy night. Tliere is a strong Rapparees ; while the find pm mentioned, the story is woven 


*** peasant masses, for whom the most ^ ^ ( Jj nei xhe condi. 


ooingc I or me Edward Crankshaw has written family, with their technicolour ™ ^Swiisr iZ..? n * « on ® •« y * bicii > 

v of declining more a description ot the Tsarist debt9;firmly ignored w^iTtcama ft Hved were worse than in 

F revolutionary empire as it tWd towards revo- M |pS mSSy, S^uSi S? !t ’ cit V *» Europe: there w 

h writers, and l^on. and he U t distinguished whea P it came To cmand^ting de- ^ f^ ifaelr children. cwfoe « many .people In 


In any other 
were almost 


iution, and he k a distinguished when it came to emancipating de- 
P«|nter of portraits. ^ He expresses serving serfs), and he is strong on 


S contemporary ^ Sorfo ^ ' T « Pon « R^pVees T AHMii ‘mentioned.* ‘tiie’ story SJ’woven Sto^artf p^bl^with SSS bZZa™ “he^fl 

ftudes to the poet, end to a past reflections on dt& historical views lc Imagery , topical com- me a denunciation of tfaa broke round the personalities of the Tsars, “Autocracy is the root ot ell evil, instance, the very important place 

whose continuing .dynamic very of Burnet and Hume. Historical Pjraneal anci Osslan ; treaty of Limerick and its rtttht which, apart from anything else, but without autocracy there can be that the army had in uineteenth- 

ofoen seems dnexnWc«M« «o outside -c Sri and a readiness for the surnrislna h«» w uu M .bJ <t. io« nuarr«r mth™ r !««■ rew,HI 


Before the storm 


v* SSUIHCI «IIU nuiuc, llITtUnutil I - „ j I s . .• . , » wwtj v* luat t 

argument run« in and out o£ the a w®wnesB foi the surprising Here, as elsewhera A 

detu ex machine (“!t was a tornado- intention of the 


makes its last quarter rather less no reform.’ 


|i ; 

lillP 

9f ii '■ . ■ 

B : 

1 ilii 


th<11 not " nkno, ™ ln Ir «' ttrough : and tbii ii one d k rtr, j p 

'‘in matters of literary style, Banlm The rCWarOS Of TCVCr 01106 

was less successful. Irish verbal and tlie ensuing degrading « 


By F. S. L. Lyons 


s by (os' large 
yoge, and two 


) Yeats, two was so me tiling about die dear, 


Gregory, uncomi 


m matters of literary style, Banim 
was less successful. Irish verbal 
modes are sometiiing of a problem ; 
his phonetic Gaelic interjections are 


oj r. p. u. Ljws arid which at -fhe aonve time gave 

- ■ ■ ■ ' scope for Dougfa* Hyde's Irish plays, 

■ as weH as encouraging -the early 

ROBERT II OO AN and JAMES K1LROY WO rk of a young wlSwri*adraft 


mpromising way that “rooted sometimes painful. Some of the 
” looked at die Ireland of his humour Is forced and predictable 


tho eighteenth century, throutii.be 
eyes of the early mneteenn. D 


Layi/ig the Foundations, 1902-1904 

m 




L«pip« the Foundations, 19d2-i$Q4 
Is .'the second volume of a. WoH- 
oonoelved and well executed docu- 
mentary bistory of modem Irish 
drama in wliidi the authors seek 


Colum, whose or: 
were so different 


ns and talents 
im those of the 


day which rasped tlie nerves of 
those inward-looking nationalists 
who regarded any questioning of 
their sacred shibboleths as a form 
of treason. Yet as die authors of 


me of the provides a history lesson ^ *U jBv GOOffrey Hoskihg 
predictable ways than one. • I J 


g'issass «ss 5^ The road to Dublin 

ilHW •' ■■ ' ' thi* useful book tersely remind iis, ' , nll1 , 

'• Yet tho teak interest of those ^ waa pot only, the lonely long- “* i,o» m rv 

x a saw, just 2: ®y J - c - *** m 


years lies less to the plays, o 
® va " 1", rile foundation of th 
Abbey Theatre, titan in the runuin 


told that on the morning ti* 
battle Rowland Davies, a 
in tho Williamlte , army, /? 


DANIEL FIELD t 

Rebel* In the Name of the Tsar 
220pp. Boston : Houghton Mifflin. 


to do so. What he does do Is to 
weaken some of its props by taking 
two well-known examples of 
“rebellion in the name of the 
Tsar”, the Bezdna affair of 1861 
and the Chiglrin conspiracy of 
1876-77, and analysing the docu- 
mentary evidence on them to see 
how much of the peasants' real 
attitudes comes through. In both 


century Russian civilization. 


did plead that they were Inspired 
to these acts by a boundless and 
naive devotion bo the Tsar, -they 
were not punished. 

So ( .the myth, combined with the 
involvement of the whole com- 
munity, provided a form -of in- 
surance. ... • • ■ 


Tsarism than: ere very difficult to 
exipteta. Aifoer 1005/6, there wns 
almost a Russian, regflay of Euro- 
pean: ciroutntitcui'Ces to 1848/9 : 
something of a oonstinudon, gerry- 
masuderett in five direction of pro- 
perty and « peasant reform not dis- 
similar to that which. In PruBsin, had 


twice as many people In a dwelling 
it is tifo bust twenty-five years of there as in other cities, and large 
tarism that ere very difficult to numbers of the people lived to cel 


bars, vyhith the police liad sometimes 
to Auaduflte bemuse of the flooding | 
and pressure on rents was such tnot, 
es Professor Hater's table shown, 
they were among the highest Is 
Europe, 

The men could frequently ' n6t 


ven conservatism <U great strength afford to bring their families: less 
tere, in the armies of Itoypl pee- than one third of the metal-workers 
rite who cquld be ch 


to had thrir families. In tho capital, 

^.V.. 44 * Jt *1 --_.il _ 


suippovit of the jnoharcSiy. Yet after only 13. per. cet it of the textile- 
1906, the Russian experience was workers, and not two fifths of the 
quite dUflteneait ftlom that od Europe printers, although this was a skilled 


_ the 1050a \ the peaoMnte he- 
more, not Hose restive, end the coo- classed among the aristocracy of 
stitutlofi dffld mot worik. If, to tit? labour. It is conditions like these 
Pd ret Worid W*r, Nkftratos II was which, comparable as they are to 


wMavpw amui, a. eibuuu^u ui» Tvno n oaiuuu 

became trade that ought to have beee 


U would follow from Dr Field's Smpatientt wflith she Duma, lit was an. some 


cases he produces .a modest amount arguments that in 1905, when the leant 


modem Irish quarrel between those who stood 
ri authors . seek for the autonomy ot art end those 
of the • theatre who believed bhat ant should be 


ii 


® [i i fi|; 




drqma in whfdi the authors, seek for the autonor 
cq toll tite story of the . theatre who believed 1 
movement iq Ireland torgbly In the subordinated to 
Words of those who either worked Gaelic And Ca 
-In the movement or cast aq eye— wished to crea 
warm or cold— upon ‘It from out- to last until It 
■de*- . ' greeter issues ! 

' The period dealt with by .Robert .period covered 
Hogan aqd James .KUroy. in this heai- only - the 
Instalment Is of cfudal. importance, -coming storm ' 
The Jnitlal .experiment In which • its . -climax wlfl 
Yeabs, George Moore arid Edward first produotioti 
Martyn had combined, the Irish Lit- the Western Ivi 
erary Theatre, .had been wrecked •. 


e running conventional pieties. Even tiiat 
4io stood mu ch cosier figure, Douglas Hyde, 
of art and- those ? ne toe begetters of the Gaelic PE TBR BERRK8F0RD ELLIS i 

t art should be if*® 11 ® *”?, * *** devoted totally The Boyne Water 

I* for the Iri to' Iri * The Battle of the Boyne, 1690 


aroused from his sl«P d g; 
o'clock ’* and hoard loniti. 
of tho General Call to Ann* . WJ 
we trace this to lti mwree m ■» 
that it rests on a btief ftJttja 


Gaelic bnd Catfiolft Ireland they Anglo-Irlih toadkloivs, was Stopped VmI "ccoc 

wished to create. That flaht w^ ln tracts v*6q an attempt to 163w> ' HamWl Hamikotl - £5 J)S ' 

to last until It was merged in still ‘Mrforai his Uttle nativity ptay in i STm - li'l ... S 

greater issues in 1914, and In the F lkeni, y w* wiled by the.Jocal « ' ' ' 

K erlod covered by tills book we Bomaq Catholic clergy, who Peter Berresford Bills has written 
ear only the rumMhigs <rf the denounced 4t « “ ail unwarrantable * brisk and roadqble book about 
coming storm which was to reach anti dangerous Hbeity with one of the; most famous of Irish battles. He 
its. -climax with, the .riotr. at. the toe most siAlinto mysteries of the opens with a. brief akotch of the 
first pi-oduotion of The dayboy of Christian foitri which, if carried out. general, political background] and, 
the Western World in 1907, would wound ' tlie most .cherished at the end, he dlscusseB at rother 


163p®, Hantirii Hamikotl. £5.9S. 


ihui iviw wi « j;j 

Davies's Diary,' not for the W 
the bottle, July 1, but for 
nrecadlng It: “At two in Aswj 
ing wc .decamped . again . <■ 
events of July l, ra far 
wns concorned, began (ai wi “w 
shows) not at two o'clock » 
morning, but at six. •; . •' - 


the bottle, 
p recoding 
ing wc 


tprlani are uterates, and tlie sou- we have been inclined to believe. 

? Sr ft 55!! From the records of the Bezdna 

is stronRer than the bonds of class incident (where a literate peasant, 
pc confession, go Daniel Field Anton Petrov, claimed tp hava 
warns us In this sceptical study of deciphered from die Emancipation 
peasant Tsar worship. Litovaqr ja ed | ct the true volya, and urged the 
something which the til«torlan of peasants to etand fast and f&ht for 


of evidence to shbw that the pea- authorities wore no longer capable cause to be : -the W«r Indirntries 
sants were not as simple-minded m of -dealing - with she situation ih the GommiineaM, ftw foMtsmira; w9iiltib rim 
we have been ipclined to believe. «horo nw «u oltettua r Duoto ^pjtomnWd ae. etooiqlaitjofltf 1 tti 

From the records of the Bezdna the to despair other than wilful burintosmen to set oet -wfkjh the war, 


•Bv professional necessity, bfs- ^^ra"not ESefS 

torlans are Uterates, and the aoU- we have been inclined to believe, epun tryaida. 


leant parity because he had good 
cause to be; the War Induetries 
Comontoeea, for_ faMtnsiJce, wWt* rim. 


ttve to despair other man : wiirui bunUMttmea togeton waon ene war, 
monarchist bloody-mindedneec, And tended to Woome ptanaafttoB, and five 
that the peasants ' took lit. So much . Duma iteelf could - foecjuenrily be 


warns us In this sceptical study of deciphered from tlie Emancipation *he more in 1917. The relatively , considered « Bkxt ol gromtophxMte 

peasant Tear worship. Literacy is ed j c r the true vo j v „ ^ urK ed the orderly period 1906-17 is not quite for pnofaitoer». The least elective 

tome thing which the historian of SSSSmur to ^stand^ MSK'S m riear, however, Dr Field argues portotf Mr OMaufahawbi -«uim is 

today has. in common with both the j, a Quotes a report inmcatinn toat, since the peasants did not tftie wim of Nidboitels Id, <and d* 
Tsar's, bureaucrats and the nine, a,!* man v nf thn nnnnnnts mav f° r toe monarchist partite in woulld b« iiKereWtflng to see (him 


Tsar’s . bureaucrats and the nine. 

w j.® BSH 

va may all have been mlsunder- lation. but pretended to be take 

Itnnrlinv tkn PubuJoH nnnsimf Thn j < .3?. w i-,ii . . 


hat many of . tho l 
tave been well aware 


sants may 
at Petrov's 


some ways with the circumstances 
craalteld by Immigration in .Glasgow 
(tfinwn Ireland) or Hamburg- Alfona 
and Bar34ri».Woddlng (from PoIand) 
account -for much of the viol ones 
oF 1917,- 

All Overall picture of Riissi an -his- 
tory is of course needed to put th* 
failure -of counter-revolution in per- 
spective. ■ The new Companion to 
Russian • Studies atteuipu ' such a 
survey of Russian history, a teem 
of historians tackling various pieces 


vote for tlie monarchist parties in wouUd be. liKeredtflwg to see aura o£ historians tackling various pieces 
the Duma elections, they clearly no narrow his scope, In a further «wwrk, of Russian history without their 
longer believed in too Tsar. This bo tiueee years. captains bring much in evidence. 


S wou 
js of 


does not necessarily follow : why 
should tiie peasant* 1 have trusted 
toe monnrdiM politicians any 


Yeats and ■ ouu mw »mga- 

manager of genius, W. G.' Fay, 
to* Irish National Theatre Society 


. at wa* 
AE, - ai 


and toot 


Plf. ■ 


was, formed to fill the vacant jplace. 
Blit It was nofi. until Annie Howil- 

• man's generosity provided them with 
toe Abbey Theatre at. to© end of 
•1904 .thatthtf: little band of playera- 
.and playwrights found a permanent 

• .homely.- : . ■■•1 ••••..* : i. - 

V 1 it Is 1 so aSsy-ta jisdsb .a Success 
wlto :the ‘benefit Of laoatight tiiat 

1 we, vfbo knofVf. wihat toe Abbey catw 
: to etand fo* 1 ! could 'ieadlly «H ditto 

• too. error qf supporing stoat tWa 
. ■ fireat -tlpsurge of talent Wtri so ob- 
. yious . end - iwtelsttiile . stoat pace . i it 










coming storm which was to reach asngerous n Deity with one of me; most ramqus or lrtaiv battles, He OMUW r . • • . ; “.‘“J “ u ‘ 4 lation, but pretended to be taken “j. 

iti clfmax with. tiva ^rtote at, the myatories of the opens with a, brief akotch of the morning, but at six. . . „ in by V m * W*\y tara deliberate- self- S^ ul< LSSrJl nS? 01 “SajSSmI' 

Production of TheMayboy of Chriathm Paito \toich, if carried out general, political background ] and, Perhaps Mr l^S might clw deception? Because,- Dr Field Jj M J°jSJ c vSS 

the Western World ia 1907, • . . wuM wound toe most cherisflied *t the end, he dlscusseB at rather tiiat, since ho hw J? i£»’ hypothoslzes, the alternative was to . 

Tl . ,, - j. • . ■ feeunga of qur Catoolic people and graatM* length the effects of the Intention of writing “ “ aca H wLfl! ^.£ a t? g6 £ 1 ®* f 1 accept the. terms of toe edict and officials who also rial n- 

n< i 4c ^ 0, rt tiiwt die. first tend to degrade religion ....“..Truly,. Williamlte rictory. These attempt* work” (his own term), he hte It toatth* Russian peasant was deapalr of seeing one's living con- S.® i 

hft 8 ifli 0 K S d J si:0r ^ ^ lould authors remark, th«« was at historical interpretation are not be allowed aom6 Vu?? ckwa ? d J 01 *?. ■ dltfons improve. Tsar? Wheaever they Couhl 

^een .evoke d by. Synge s two eariier bo* an om*n aitd a symptom. The very convincing ; but they . form a handling his evidence. But ln®j ?®d titaMgainst toe overwhelm- Similarly in the CkiaWn , cafie 2*“®? Mn S dl ^ r J 

fnTRTdSx*!? ° f 2 lM wrat,:and toe best/wS MU to ttemfWtiliEof case, lie ought' lurriy ^ ? P?pX roffloiS! W 

aiul Rides to the Sea —for there come, . . . most of which is riven up to a day- warned i liie 5 hl» frihi ^d^heSfaftMr^ihosa Btefanovioh,, posed m an enSl^ -Jjg* ^rt 8 Worid 

— — - - -• il • -• by.day .account or events between that . they might know wn® M ?*• father ,^d benefactor, whose from tite Tsar ctdlina on tosnea. 


to tineoe year*. 

A groat doal otf toe loot years of 
Tsarism is really only understand- 
aible in tanu ti 'the hysteria that ds 


captains bring much in evidence; 

J ohn Keep .and Marc Rneff ably 
lecusB toe functioning of govern- 


moiit in its relations with spclaty,' 

illcemph borfi of flonsuim dwelling irt un- and supply useful Wbliographlea. 
Imed to roaiitty «atd fontatoy. Life in toe Win- -Tho Soviet section, in which Alec 

aP 1rfc-l 1 VI — > S- - * f.h-4 k.i lOnA XTnonV ftP IhA RPniiniMU ttlfl 


ter Palaoe oc Fetoitof had, by 1900, 


jjeattis 
V30US BJ 


Finishing off a book 

Open-mouthed,, the poeir\s,ipok up liho jisH 
from the parpet where they flpt scattered. 
hungry for •juicy readers, .- 

T remember, a valley where distributed sheep 
all turned and stared at tpe ! 


June 14y 1690,- when William landed 
at Carrickfergus, and July 1, when 
he crossed the Boyne, forced James 


ftkMt? r6i ® n - d OI>ened tho ^*7 w and" d”escrTptivaV4tt»tw£ 

Dublin.- - . . . • battle of 

Through this fateful fortnight the dlate backgrooho. 
reader is carried along' %i>tiy, fata pose, as set 

^ frwjl * en ^ quota* 

J r R m contemporary obeorvera. that 


wben j], 
James bo ok 


that . they Jtnigbt 
expect. . 


a.enco-rhe looked to the .Tsar as 
nit father and benefactor, whose 
ftenerous intentions: for his people 


Nove's account of too economy an I 
Hariy Willetts** . encapsulation ,or 
political development* stand out. Is. 
a useful short introduction to * 
complex subject. ' 


rwhera a" nnmiito ' Duma and put no feitfi in atiyoUe grown tar beyond tlie fawfluiingi 

rtr i == T = , ■ = = - 

.■W*. J # .. rl, ®..Md - aeise. toe land * 11 .-*. oeesants cook seriouslir toe I »■ 1 


p f^ ‘ . . 0 - M . ar 0 f til I vrere . frustrated , by . lartdownew, Stidi ^ the *■“* P®aw»ntt took flerioualy toe 

Though toe ^ narrative I priests and officials. Fot that roa- • J2iS-d w aS T notion of fdghiing " for 1 toe TfoV*. 

10 k Js 0 t, ^8 •o0. 1 jVu sald, when the peasants ^ere ^nWalJI Plough General 1 GolOvin ha* noted 

,d dfl lf -rlnrive- 4 ccoiwt i; o^,i resiA or even tebelled against %% susclS^f StrfioviS^/ that worahip of « faith, Ts« end 

rhe regime* they did *0, peradoxi; fatherland” was largely a r.poUfr 


description of toe netoal 
,a Bproewhat oonEuskg tota 


r *ald, .when the peasahta 
or even rebelled 1 against 
tie* they did so, paradox!- 
toe name of -the head Df 
me; and after the Emanci- 
ley pqrsistad in believing, 
licit terms of too 


that tiila iremember a valley where distributed sheep somewhat oonfosbigi 

so ob- '* ell turned and stared at tne ! probably, reflects th* character 

g e b^Ie lteelf rather toan any k 


battle of toe the regime* they did so, 

dlate backgreim*. W ' f. c * goef, pally, fa toe name of th- 
w 0 5£ e r afc. w that ^Stonei and after to 
toe battle P«tion they persisted in 

&Lftun«tSiMd id that toe rrf to® . explicit tern 

*K5iSE ISlSKSo war 

wa»^ 0V * f 


!§^f^WWre is tenejjf, 
be said for this Pf W 
a* toe Boyne,, toe Jacotate 

SflSadvStoiraw intact- 


even when they joined' his league, 
concentrated on recruiting evOr 
jnore members (altoou^i thfar en- 
dangered the secrecy of toe 
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itukel, 

tian 

tut Irish 




4-ddt : 


.h® 'Mtowirto^for. • th* 





■-V- v*':;.:*. 

J r'J- ,L 


disheartened tone they, wefo 
to submit- to WllHamjf ; they 






»■ “I W flUfiyuoti. , . . 1( .. .. . . ^ . - LJTIJL-IMHWJ in i 


B trzz to suDmit' io 

S3 KtWn -acceptable tern^e. '■A“ d 

g-sa^»(SF 

^S^s&asfiiS. 


to .way* they lacked to e 

mount on m 

tldvhave lasted .lonB®f'J3* 
htve'bOtet 

®ti-e of lie W® 
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A world of words 


6.000 Words 

A Supp lenic lit to Webster's Third 
New Intcniaijonul Dictionary 
220pp . M err! Hill, Longman. £8,6 0. 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary of 
Current English 
Sixth Edition 

1,368pp. Clarendon Press i Oxford 
University Press, £4.75, 

Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
Eighth Edition 


By Randolph Quirk 

van /wifi/i.s/j, wrote in 19!iS of lexi* But t 
cogrupliv us being “ more enjoy- nienc hi 
able " rluii most research because " widely 
" n "c dues nut devore days, months though i 
or even years to testing on hypo- parade 
thesis only to decide that it Is not aim is 
t enable ", Does not : and, tacitly, rile won 
has no need to. This has great English : 
advantages for continuity, of elude l<i 
course: Jfulhcrt is right thnt the slang. 


But then arises a further argu 


quenty principle as it certainly the utliur hand, starting from die show that neither dictionary nor 
would with a semantic principle), notions “rather off-handed", “jiiM. thesaurus as currently devised can 
he actually inter pusc-s lint only the for form's sake", "a hit half- reflect the lexical sensibilities in- 


HOW 11 aLiuuiiji ijil 

with musical sense 


parade this very prominently, 
aim is not really to record 
rile words and meanings currer 


nieiii" li",""f"uvuur"'"ijf "pri'iilVnack'^to ~o^ S kmESfr' "SSS. BSPS? cn"„.S?, & 


U g n iithelled archaic sense before we get end up 
struck to Person’s pleasure. Nor, of lory. 

}f the course, if we were to take the fre- N 0r , 


a specifically lieu r ted ”, I found nn ensy way tu herent in even the most ordinal. v 


with the required jii’rfunc- user’s awareness of his langungu. 

The participle douioging bus 


more by the high quality of the course, it wo were to take lie rrc- 
oid than by the higher quality of fluency princmlo seriously (as 
the new. Real improvement, real apparently Dr Sykes does not), have 
progress there has been: but it has w° any ldea , how best to establish 
been largely peripheral, and numer- frequency: there must be many 


Nor, imagining myself wanting to acquired an abstract sense as an 
write to a doctor or government adjective, # something like “hurtful 

■i .1.1. a _ m. . .i i ■_ — _ tn rAniifolinn w tirnirn t c rs.st nnn 


great Oxford English dictionary is (though those of the miner and i»89 with “to belong”, which the weight? w ? th n “each 

rivJ ? p,tiCC l ,rec J sc| y b f cause brickfayer me more likely to fall 3ea ? **»an helpful. There were free to decide what 238?* Uel 

SyS^SkTr. Si SS’lS.iais ,his ,esl,icli “" s “ di n™,. . He™ n 


under this restriction 


1,536pp. Merriam, Longman. £8.75. 'V as t0 Prove quite satisfactory for 

— — — — the work of fitly years 

Webster's Collegiate Thesaurus j„ brie f, ,i le theory is tills. A 

944pp. Merriam, Longman. £8.75. language has at a given time a 

=** — - «— » ssi'jrafapi •s5S&3 d ir , ss 

276p|J. Rnutlodge and Kegnn Paul, course of general usage. Since the 
£4.95. lexicographer is as liable to he ns 


ee to decide what wemfiTiI (Jell’s red faces. 

Is where the mart* But this example does highlight 
vnn^°fL ■l n ? |I h 1 absence d (he problem Inherent in Barnhart 
l w£fi d if , ^± glc ?J theorj ' I 018, i wd 60£W Words . and very much in 
.t with rite woist effects. • * e foreground ior general dtetion- 

In 1973 Clarence Barnhart and hb iries like COD-: what sort of cur- 

1 1 1 An Dll no vi ...» ■% fa*A«<rl An m oanltin fiotro 


Charing Cross Road?) 


types of discourse in which the CQ | matters ( 8urc ]y H fairly com- " lC laCcsr Websters or Chambers 
commonest sense of ticket is “sunt m0]1 noe d?), could I seem to get (though COD pinpoints it excellently 
mons for a parking offence”. auy help at all. In other words, u 2* e f the verb damage). But in 

The foregoing by no means ex- there Is nothing like an ” inside- has J'modern^ollocBti^e 

hausts the basic problems which out” match between the two 

one would like to see tackled by eponymous companion volumes, the J 0 ’ 1 ^ S» C, « „ daina* 

an advanced lexicological theory. Collegiate Thesaurus and the Col - }® m “2 one Sf , S 

T7 ...... la aim* Dir-tinunm Riitu l.'cc rn u - ln S review oi one oE my own 


If you nre looking for comfortable i,ave lct ° l 
reassurance in a world of headlong SS^ y P e ° ! 
heedless change, there is always tho Jn,s , Iasc . 
English dictionary. There are few 11 

more firmly established and depend- Q hjoctivaty 
ably stable Institutions. Soma of the P rotations 
reasons for this are less reassuring, yeririawo. 
New dictionaries are extremely 
expensive to produce. Even start- fo , " ir. d, 
nig with generations of expertise * < 

and rich collections of data, 
Merriam-Webster had to invest t i,2 ® 2', 


!ng a special metalanguage for 
expressing definitions? Is Paul Imbs 
malting better use of modern 
semantic theory In his 
{Volume 1 1, 1972) the 


iBuaae for rne n,osc BMlul lor ora,nar y users ' W1,er “ lllu lue “ « V,.. iSk f constraints of present lexicographic 
‘SSSflJbi The only serious breektl, rough In ^^^’ 00 “™^ be S t «« •» «?«. co„fi,%e?Ioo 

if modern this respect takes us back to wnrd thlc MireSDOnds ® c c - snilui . ^ s P ect « d i"ne by consulung ihe 
his Trdsor Bloomsbury again— and is hardly S < S^o?ey^TSANc| , ‘ 1 Here dlctl0nary for auch a word - 

tfanit lead- recent. Peter Mark Roget wfts born you muBt BU V t from “smaU”j This in itself is a small i>oiiit, ' 


2l!5i JKS ^ ^ "money” 


have recourse to tfie usage of as Grundyism : it is sel (-confessedly . b,-i 
mjmy people as be can— in prior, selective, biased, tending to describe 
inis last phrase embodies the (and hence, for the user, prescribe) Jn J l 
proud ideal of descriptive the norms not of the language at tei 
objectivity ; his citations (and inter- large but of writers and editors who d 
p rotations of them) are publicly ore deliberately aiming at their S 
verifiable. Truo, m some cases ft idea of norms. An 

ft-«m 0SS it,L C L e i' Nor can restriction to printed alci 




apropos 


title 

illustrations, 


e TLS (April 5, 1974) "fe ill", “sort of , ad you might 

t yet ana you can see whit »y The Larousse group (Giraud, 
reviewer meant. Thuuja Pamarr, Riverain)' bad at least a 


. r .u'fTf?;,. Ja countries ? Is it best to order the elation with Jerern^ Bentham dates !. " / , ’ 

" t units of one and meanfftgs of poiyaemoiis items Ms- ' from the early years of the nine- *■ wit* 1 more serious and ex- 

means of formally toritally (the Webster principle), teenth century. Yet Ms semantic haustive attempts, such as the new 
■ JP'Sty P«n umbra ^ t | ie basis of currency frequency presentation of the lexicon has re- Merriam Thesaurus, it is dear that 
iqple are thoroug h l y (Barnhart and Sykes), or In terms mained the only serious contender have a long way to go In seman- 
if I may so term c f sema . nt i c explanation? with the traditional alphabetic one. tic analysis before real progress 

— * Note that the historical principle Now Mairfi Kay of the Merriam can be made. At present, a thesaurus 

■2v 'HES- . can give precedence to archaic senses staff has produced a very interest- «n be onW as good as the convert- 

111 DBQ fit least a t ...r.t. J AI. A vm.i. n i,. rinnn dlrnmiAfu fAcnnr^A nn u/Kfrn 


but it Is symptomatic of the way the 
_ v _ . lexicographers needle ' seems to 
have got stuck. • The man who' 
“busies himself in , . V detailing 
nan! t * ,a signification of wo I'd s " has 
-!x never of course needed to be merely 
™ ,* a “ harmless drudge ” (“ I give this 
wV,™ aa 11 stQnds In Johnson ", says R. G. 


can oa onw as goon as rne conven- Latham— also symptomatically— In 
resource on which hli « new " edition of 1866). But 


ing out to some extent the criteria 
adopted for recognizing en entity 
■us one of the (new) it 


rteritage m the United States, for i" 1 ; rl .«“ s . “ e ™ e - ™ Tbe dangers of moving still fur- Oxford (1976) as it was of produciug u sm T ctlv sim¥r 

example ; Oxford and Longman in P r ^ ession lexicographer, ther front an objective linguistic w J r i °8jlvle-Annnndale (1895). In volume on n similar scale- 6000- 

Britain) depend on success in .the „ . a « e rt based not on record are again obvious, and & R W when wc fi e t down to it, does Words (1976)— comorlsini all the 

market-place to recoup Investment. rf y ™& ay „ * L ;» jw ed'iot's ijisa Burchfield mentions his entries of f*« newness inhere ? \Vell, for one “new words” affited 8 throiSj- 

And with so much to. recoup, it is 2 ri !2 M w°;8* °'l ght P mean b ,V r dialect words from Lawrence (eg. im P° r F ant thing, there Is gl-eat pro- their Filing and screenina svS 

understandable if tried and trusty fr jva» r t n° LI h B h ftle i5£ °ctually barkle) and Joyce (eg, haw-ways) § ress 111 readabi/ity : typography and since tihe 1961 Third Mauy of the 

JUSl 11 P them” (6000 h 5 ®? Wh ° USe inihe OED Supplement. Sff.ffv-.J 101 ! ? ttracli v e a '»d en tries seemnotsomticliwbrlni 

Min-ajrn.i ti ^ orus). . Now when a . novelist, trying to ^ a great deal readers un to date as Merriam thtm- 

£? Ura ^tTi! ll, e Industry sel fs hard.. The const-amts end. limitations mime uneducated speecii (notf Jet valuable thoughtlius beeugiven selves: chutzpah (Burchfield's Sup- 
considerable of tills practice are no less obvious “s hope, entirely from His imagi- die policy wkh defini- plemant has citations from 1892) 

tionni^v fn.tA thHn ils advantages. Print repre- nation), Writes { “I ain’t got no -Where Ogrtvie-Anflandale has aild hut off (Burchfield has riu- 

nrv A y J * me A I f t i Dn - f eats an infinitesimal fraction of dough to buy a ticket’ said the ni P c u* g j 0S “ adapted to' appal ”, Eions from 1914), for example. They 


hogsheads ’’ sense p 

1 And if we are dissatisfied with smoker’s pipe ; yet, tacitly i 
die admission of new words and ting that there is somethin 
Meanings, we have every reason to satisfactory about 
feel 'likewise over the means by abridged opens ti 
which obsolescence is noted. Again, picture of the tot 
Httie explicit theory or even though Dr Sykes 
detailed observation is available, general tubular se 
mt one would expect the death-rate ably well accord 
it words and meanings to be rather 
dmilar to rite birth-rate. In some . . - 

ireas of lexicon, tills seems to be r .| ’U q >-v 1 
tn inescapable truism (landau, I [In II I 
riftoria, brougham — out: convert- A A w 

iHe, coupd, limousine, fastback — in). ^ — t 

If a dictionary lias as Lts policy 
the keeping of a historical record, P v p A fp r T p V j 
then of course a word once admitted 


work whose success can be Judged meanings 
only after prolonged use, but first “ r " ed “ 
reactions are on the whole pleasing, dictionari 


It Is based, since its semantic diffu- 
sion can scarcely be expected to go 
beyond the ways by which the 
meanings of all the words con- 


equally one would not necessarily 
become a mischievous playboy by 
engaging in some exciting hypo- 
theses and challenging tlie largely 
implicit theories on the nature of 
words and' meanings. Perhaps wo 


hogsheads ” sense precedes the pipe- work whose success can be Judged meanings of Ml the words .con- theses and challenging tlie largely 
smoker’s pipe; yet, tacitly admit- only after prolonged use, but first car J ied *“" e specified 111 traditional implicit theories on the nnture of 
ting that there is something un- ■ reactions are on the whole pleasing, dictionaries. But there is a chicken- words and' meanings. Perhaps wo 
satisfactory about this, the un- Trying to imagine how I would ^ n »' e 8S. problem here : dictionary shall get genuinely new develop- 
abridged opens the entry with a arrive at collusion (if this was the definition itself is In need of over- me nts only when universities show 
picture of the tobacco pipe. And mot juste at the tip of my tongue hauling through the very insights more interest In lexicology, under- 
thottgh Dr Sykes begins with tlie but refusing to get further), I found that the semantically organized take serious research in it, and do- 
general tubular sense (which prob- a number of plausible routes quite thesaurus approach can supply. velop some teachable approaches to 


ably well accords 


his fre- easily (via plot-, for example). On A single example will suffice to 


ments only when universities show 
more interest In lexicology, under- 
take serious research in it, and de- 
velop some teachable approaches to 
lexicological theory. 


The old English Bible 


under whose name lurks another bcin’s title page. It puts, a heavy i>ha history of our language and Its 
Dutchman, and his associate Holly- emphasis on the responsibility of literature. To say the least, It is a 
brush, under whom there lurks yet Cromwell for this Bible. most ambitious work of startling 


r u uwt\GL oatu me r\- r* I s . r*— ■ w , — — Z * /| , j 

lexicographer who Is J r *2™* i 11 , t ^e new COD (its pre- evei1 Include the time-honoured bul ‘ 
le ties up urchin (per- P eces f. 01 ' «ad no separate definition) n ° l , «lyle-hmioured codswallop— but ’ 

|4\ -Li.-. I, IT, J. has tnn imnM « aLn^l.i u*it tnn» n 1 . . 1 I AC ihi ' ElQt 


soiete words occur, it is necessary 


The Covcrdole Bible, 1535 


a dictionary should be to hand Unsiumbeped pages. 


enotiier. It was to Nicolson that the . 
i ■ii.i . B I i— .Cologne sheets had been sent from 
tbe beginning. It as uncertain . 
5 whether the first printing, of which 

tiia Hoikham Bible is the outsta'nd- 
*"8 sample, did or did not contain 


Tilie same Hue page appears from 


the beginning, and it is preserved 
In the Hoikham Bible. As an argu- 


mo diffawmtlv 1 • • • 1 • - “ - ™* «uw .uewa ai a oar wm wets ; justified in T L; “"“8" toi onus lie is 

TMi . ,, .’■ « not verifiable:, tlio /. printed apnendng soirte such label u stodgily Latinate with “terminal 

af£?r ’«/ A"* *• reflexive example has scholarly rwpactabllky slang to this use of dough (with opeMng of alimentary 

effect of establishing even more m having a quotable accessible bu »> .M distinct from bake). It is canai ■ 

in PT U ^ n V nd is fioure ®: So a century after sound a P°or source for contemporary , Again, new editions are quick tn 

SJ* “ r ?5£ 0C T?- d lt I n u A dic f 10 ‘j 1 ' recordings (tliirty years after -cheap , JJang,. but let that i»ss. But when ^corporate the latest information nn 
aiy— even, to arcane symbols indi- . recordins on taoe anH riip iMtaI Pwignt Macdonald, imnwina <• etvmniniri/ /acnanMn.. .. 


length, most creditably executed. 
But more than that, Cover dole is 
sharply as well as harmoniously 
musical. "And behold, then camo 


SS%±±¥'S^ ai id ii '' 5SSM 

Fafohaiida^ffrk ^ “I/* 1 ? ^ lexicographer who “ knows " a 

iSfiir nhvXon^ * c nd :W 9 »' d or meaning will aiqbark on 

tlser!s P warn^^ * that* « • 8 l ,ect « l Marches of the printed 

“iff. - warning tnar . ,_n<| Xtome record bn make sura li I rati Tn hut 


' fell.. ..TtA. ■ . v - -j l& 4 oi wise — ® »>* BBnerai nic 

that ‘Hi 1 ? f^.hodox sentence, he Intends wore sAusitivc with 


are Quirk m snino has got out- of hand. Totally 
“or matin n P^HcMble items involving' regular 

tow S l# "rSS offixotiou processes help to swdi 
t a<l nvf n i,i li 111 »«*«lca {demystify, depollnu, 
19 m 4het denuclearize, and tfio like). One b, 
cavef.Ti .S «ot to find a host of “ new f " 

saM ShMc » tin-words also, if left uniiasy rat the 


jrom 1755 to the present that wofl 
be ‘recorded, but in addition are 


< ■■ ■ ■ significance, just as much indeed 

as the inter-relations of the Dutch 
The importance of Coverdale's network Professor GraensladQ so 
Bible of 1535 is not only that of a lucidly traces, We do know, as he 

vkMAAM nnJ a ml 7 n. 1 tlL A— ^ 


outs tend- ^ old man from his work 

it contain i? e d n e «i Cat out bf the. field in the evening: 

rinfhpi,, and ho was also of Mount Enh- 

lilstorical nahued Cromwll h 1B4 AtriS raim. and a stranger at Gihea : hut 
h indeed t* 10 moil of that place were die 

he Dutch ^ children of Jean ini,” The Atub- 

“i-il -L ten wth the Fall of- man . on one P h aH ao« 


Incli.WprfTimi- J i : ^“ on f 81 '® masterwork of prose and a mile-- poin 

ma or »* ft>un ? ln ■ • c, a l €vf stone in the career of perhaps tho well 

3*. PSSfl “Shakee- gr6a6 06 t of ail English biblical the 

whldi prin- translators after ' TyndaJe : '.the etagi 
Slf* 5 T, the cool-run sense a p peara nce of the book itself and still 

r «. rea * JHpuld; have been included hlhlloBrnnhlr nrnhlemn that old 


^ trickles down in "a column below ^ui-nad" *' Aat^utoce " ‘ Vo “tho 

was dnvlDed . to inspect _..j ani i j,- niiwlnn nf sojournea »• mac place io too 

rbposed dedicatiart at a mStl« V bJ!v -raBafSom ' ?**- ^ *®' chI , dr e*' 

when tiie Bible was Maw ^ rt Beitiaailtes Of ail 


sldO and the Resurrection on the 
other. : The story of the Low 


orieed Version changes “evt 
to “ even ”, and “ho" to " 
wns**i' “a straugco" to; 


evening" 
i " n-h kh 


of ail English bibHctU ' the proposed dedication at b 

s after TyndaJe : '.the stage when tiie Bible was 

g of the book itself and still half printed. There is an 
ogrnphlc problems that old controversy as to' liow many 


diction- suf fixation, though ironically that is 


claim about its present obsolescence, 
It is with the shortish desk dic- 


most part accurately reproduced, in 
a facsimile edition which -is for- 


l down tireii* the oniriM» m ex- w i m Ine snortisii desk die- & facsimile edition w 

using ' ‘such SmintioS K inteJSt of ' !?i fl , ry °, f - ^ HTrent English that the tunatoly Legible, with .. . 

the Third suS^ l ems of . ti«bl fl m i 8 acute. Should “ current " introduction by F. U GrcensU 

• ■ - w - ltems oE course wholly r«i0M .. fefer only to the vocabulary in pro- that contains new contributions 


which, if it could pe solved on phys- 
ical grounds, would predetermine 
nn answer to whether or not this 


carries Ms own key, below. Christ. 
The central figure at tile foot of 
tho page, ana the grandest! al- 
together, is King Henry with a 
sword, giving tho Bible : to tho 
Lords Spiritual and temporal. In 
tho- one stroke of this title page, 
the conditions of biblical transla- 


j : proclaiming rue ■’ 
dictionary must- n „f L n J 

i livtnc IflnBimirA *■ 


ockihg dictionaries. 


Even wop 


te derived Eighth in She work oE Chomsky and Kafka: ,i TJSStVSSisl 

priming) leave but these are people,, not .arords, ;; |JJ[J jJJ l 
any - stylistic and their work is 'material' for ■&' BES£. JLJS? r *£H!^: JPI t 6 ”* 1 
ailan”, 


a learned Bible Jiad Its dedication to ' the di Enff and akor^ radS 

Ihutinri* 8 to flirt Whether the strong words ai'thp 

Lbuhotwto vri,-(rom the moment of its first ..tjoistle unto the Kynaes flyflh* 


encyclopedia not.a diotionaiy 


wakes pears) that members of our 


wise several vexed problems. The appearance. It was,' after nil, the n ^c««T.' w _' rn nrintail "'iiT'iha 

ope, appearance of the volume is formid- first complete printed Bible in edition, or added soon after wa 

our abte and sombre, it is hfeavily English, and it appeared at a lima edltlori or addeti Mon Htterwa 


Epistle unto the Kynges Iiy gh- 
ee se" were printed tin the first 


English, and it appeared at a lime 
of shifting Influences, so the ques- 


ijtion or added soon afterwards Is * amcmg T the auprW mSstorpiecea of 
lees Important, ,-and certalnly not English language, the Vest yer- 


these changes, only the lust Is an 
improvement, mid it 1$ notable that' 
the English structure w? admire in 
more familiar Bibles is very often 
'an adaptation of the firm and crisp 
style of Coverdalc. lie had an ear 
far English- eometiilng like a per- 
fect pitch in music. Small wonder 
thnt he so admired Tyndale. All 
that wo liave now of Cqverdale tn 
common USD- is 4tye Psdlms of Com- 
. mou • Prayer. If they were JIM 


* weight. Here Msor ^uniquely important question 
le is at his host. HJs argu- The text of the 1535 Bible 


sUm of the Psalms .might still be 


The text of the 153 $ Bdble stands Coverdale's in hia 1535 Bible, never 
t a crucial ntiint not oaJv In eccle- reprinted for tho past four 


jliing, 8nd.it is based at a crucial nrfint not only In eccle- reprinted for 
hkhown but ' on Hoi- sfastical and social history, but in hundred years. 


hostablli. 




r . model in. that; filamlyi ’tliere 
b*8 ; bqen Jusut fici eht 1 d eve top merit 




rtg for pro-, oie™, 


r. "j.-*** - yw. i ivuiTO / apart xr imi airco falth - : ;. ::*;-^°. a d8tain 

*. t'Mgfl 
“ qf|18 



By Victor Neuburg 


of Scolar Press is a ; particularly , have comb; UP remwiiabiy well- To 

Interesting one, and'it deserves siic- some tastes they, will' appear too 


cess. Each of these bpoks has ah 
individual raUpn d’etre, anti each 
is extremely attractively produced. 


-™“* ■ tbriieihcant' r -assumption's . . in M mche 


romantic, but this a pleasing' 
book wheh it. fir*. came out; Now, 
scarce in ' ahytblnX like decent (or 
evert, shabby) cohultion. Jt has,- with 


1 


J; R,' Hulber 


n SOOO WordS 

„ tart but not fn Burchfield; 

tee words in flation and other denuclearize (surely a fatal 
.,, v , S ' ln ?fi(i W well as. oral material. In pollution) is in all three and 
wd_ anv Cfl*A , nQ new. lexacologicai pcin-', as _ Watsot 

nyplved, indeed. no “ jiew” 
tfon;i?;.being revealed ; end 
[; tffft ofi- . argHM that, die- 
.now. merely pantierip 


assrtsr osni, mrs «•+*»+«». at* 

& •rasa'jsff i?„ ras?. 

entry for the adjective th e body 1 of tha text, since the L’AUegro and p Penseroso 
kf . ?? IS ft the„ meanings -problem of thd earliest state of the Unnumbered pages. £ 5.50 (paper- 

y a form .»»d” “steadfast”, "constant 1 *, nroiiminorv » n A u* ttr* uZ* ritZe^ y s F 




fa&jkt 


and Barhhart but not In Choahbirs j 



iftinfcb 


Mflevwily. i* 7 that. : . ”A~ *m’ 

^ ; fe«t^ (1973) ^'SSUEft «« , 

A hitrtl.nn r ^ 


asaa^rsTT ^ s»iar pr«s. 

I-aweuce letter which A “w, hypotheses arid cjrpographical grounds. Professor e asa.^RWi 

W « We ; Web- , Bloomsbury “enjoying a 7 ; 5 c 4 lnan t* » eKctoetioo teefani- Greenslade advances a convincing / . - / 


Joyce.an 


”« Surety again'- reactions might; argument- 

«hi 4 derflWe; gui$td£ generaJijatidh-'iis ^ resulted ■ in .disappoint- working in Cologne, a safe 

Sl here^-mdr 'to; mention' its JdtrijWj.j i&r.Wbut (pace Professor Hulbeit) 


win^.V) bifct iwtrshit 


pot the case tha^^y 
■ CO D ' have ;' 


te two printers. At q time whriv good JUustrated ** c * ss » v rtV high. 
ie, a safe city for. antiquarian books are bard to Come First r published In I860, :this 
•‘’ere is -a great deal to bo said . edition of two poems bv Milton 
stub able i to f obtain facsimile illustrated by Bifket Foster. 

_ t^with title pogea whii * " - 
rioting >wu tiaken CBte clertrly that iney are r 


• is ex treinely attr actively produced. . sbarca in ahythma: like 'decent- idp 

artists who have; -I. think, been the test-of titoe very weil.^ ’ • • 

. . fcbnsidefabiy undervalued. The \ A Child’* Garden of Verses was 
appearance, a year dr ;sa Since, of first published la 1896. - It is good- 
. C. S. Felver's biography seems to » to s( $ e j t again In ll» original form', 
have done little .to retrieve; Craw- ■ vjth all chriso 1 captivating illastra- 

S all’s reputation, arid one hopes . Hons, and one hopes tba* this edU 
tat this sumptuous relasue of a ' g on \ylll find a new generation of 
' . book which first came out in 1883 readers.- 

• may - d< : ’ !?•*: n 9 n J?:W .?»• . F!n.ilvj: ; Tednj«n. This if per- 
nection. Chap-book Chaplets is a v . jjJ* boldest.’ venture. .An 

highly individual production by. h bc6n made to reca 

the unusual ^printer, Andrew Tuar, g£ a t g lQ ^ ^d feel of, Moxon gi 

'SrfawCK 

menv coloured woodcuts 'in Crnwr 52-3 


gfit untarnished; , ■ this reprint 
yes a g|pod,' ; ivfi)) vivid, id'ta ot 
w Tennyatm was published; in Ju* 
iwn day. . '. It ..is ’.one 1 thing tot talk 
. f ills. popularity, but^ it 1 ss also. pi 
s First ,* published fn I860, : this crudal Importance; to see the form. 
I . edition of two ' paeois by Milton was • in .which his. poetry was- pub U shed 
» 'Illustrated by Birket Foster. Both This Js die 


the originals are' auperbiy‘' repro- ? 
dUced, and es things go - in these ; 
days of Inflation the price -Is tint 
excessively .high.'' 1 • . 
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Matings and matchings 


The poetic church 


By Derwent May 


TOM PAULIN: 

Thomas Hardy 

The Poetry of Perception 

225pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 


mill pi‘efiiie<. as well ms nutlioriul ire is only in l un-sled in I lie - 

mu hint's in llie novels, echo closely poem ivlu-re lie cjii elicit _ from it T.n« nr T n V prfl 

iilens rlui lie would have found in a lesiiniunv that there is sonic -Dj IlCVUf AjcVcIC 

Ihi/.ve iriiicrs. It is when lie turns nivslcrv hetiiud the risible. (And 

to the poems ihuimelvcs that tilings even un iiis own reading of the "™ ■■■ ■■ 

start to j*n wrong. poem, he does not give Hurdv any STEPHEN PRICKISTT : 


In the first place, Mr Paulin coil- credit for planning a little surprise Romanticism and Kriigion 
isLL-mly flattens the poems out. He a * t ' ,0 1 . e . n “ ; 11,0 ,l * Jv .! The Tradition of Coluridge n 

lues not treat them as complex he criticizes the reductive and Words worth in the Viclnri 

dramatic inierances, embodiments disenchanted view of the early rimi-rh 


language was central and n 
posive, and, like the life of reJE 
contrasted with Newton’s- 
mechanism. This contrast, p 08 S 
” onl y because Coleridge ignored^ 
sages like Newton’s dJi£i 
Scholium, leads Dr PrlclSt 

«"<■ ■ rS 


, .‘1 uramatic mi trances, eniDoainieiirs macm-inim.™. ...» -j Church aim purnoo 

“ of plights and passions with much part of the poem are just the same _ iii,i vl . r «irv Pi-i>«s« r , re . l V° ° r 8ument is at Its weaken 

The Pneiru ni PmeemnOnn «,nri<* that is most important left unsaid : •* those in which he criticizes 295pp. Cambridge University Pi css. Colcndgo was in fact brought” 

UrA he comments on them as if they dozens , of .. other " unredeemed” £8.50 by a “complete saltus” betwS 

Ssr 1 hhm SLun were plain, unambiguous statements poems by Hardy. It is. as though. bfe sciences and median® 

ramer a 0 i 2 aire periormauce, mm f Hardy's views. n the last two hues, he just catches ... . sciences, and his supposed vitaltS. 

rr»A numnr krinrkimf Hm-dv In tin* U J 1 t DnniimnVmn nml Rp ihkiii unite Fnr : _ . ‘ } u nuiUa 


T/.C Poetry 0 / Perception works L'“‘ '* LSEfJ'TTES, 


L'imt slon o£ vitalism to bridge .thn If 
l ‘“ 1 worlds ot mechanism and 

Here tho argument is at its u»W 
CSS. Colcndgo was in fact brought 
by a complete saltus ” betw*I 


the author knocking Havdy to the 


;■ L.H i 


Mi 


$ il- j 

*5pV! , j l 1 > 

.i'i ', !r i 

0U Mi*; 

Vi-;V 

'■Ulj'Ji 

i? i ; 


ground, picking him up ana dusting For instance, he chinks Hardy’s v j rtU M 
him down, complimenting him, then ■ " Proud Songsters” expresses a « 

flooring him again, and so on for scientific view of nature as “pre- 

a couple of hundred pages. The real dlctable and valueless and very }; ? ’ 1 

Hardy, however, seems scarcely dull M . There is no hint drat the I' L? 

present ot the thrashing. poem might not be. In the end, pri- f” 1 ? 1 

Tom Paulin wants to show that ■ & » u / Wrd * « «« d ° M £ he u 

Hardy, in most of his poems, was Mr ? auUn show any response to die JJj;* eai 


Hardy out performing an 
virtue). 

But is not bis reading 


very tew HOC ms does some kind Ot rv' 1 : . jr U1 pm/vtinnal nsuir-iu.miK m aeume wunin me VIC- _ , , , ... 

“ v&oo * broak in and “redeom** birds being, when Hardy says m wor< j 8 , j n the way Mr Pauldn does, fO 1 r f. M J ch . ur f 1 ?- T1,a author has te ®| 0 J Ci t ett w cl 1 " 

bis wrk. ■■ Bfbtoad-Jjrigta.ee™ t " ra 1,n “ tJ,M “ y0 “ r Wb, rn *0. .. Vi read almilar J» 


nn odd word, since a trained sharp* ^ey were 


noss of eyo Is a good quality of 
Hardy's that Mr Paulin particularly 
stresses ; but Ills point ifl that, with 


3 Hi*' 


|)]!si:lr- 

i 


port a ut 


Mr Paulin certainly makes a good mg lines. But- what essentially 
ob of- documenting Hardy’s reading saves the poem for him is,' in his 
n Darwin, Comte, Mill and Leslie own words; that “die question of 
Jtcphen, and of illustrating how wdiat the birds’ basic constituents 
remarks in hie journal and essays are is left open ”, 


EBggjg ara 

L & ~ r J 


two lines that a year ago k ’ „„ y „. ld read 8 | m :j ’ built admirably upon the final chap- ■ in Wordsworth’s poetry, 

. ' . , . . associations 0 into the earfier ifi? Coleridge and Word?- 

only particles of grain . .. c . . . . .. • woith. ® r vatues in nature and the pcrccp- . 

And card,, and air, and rain. . This. discussion of Coleridge and S^raScef'^s^rth thW ‘5 

■ Of course, Mr Pogiri is tight in 0 f nature as predictable and vahte- SfSj.S £ fi' Sis con temporaries tV unt 3 1 

that the Wea of mvwth Jess”, if you give ft a poetic — wfticlt J 5 ^ tit at their thought with feeling, aadmadepos- 

'* r f [".y If 10 , of here simply means a natural— read* l! 1 , «n ! nd nn ^ ^Vin m ?n 1? i U 1 r ni^ s ^ ble new binds of experience 

int in the rain , are im- <i n g ? I should have -thought that ~ iTrf fV *1 f n i 8 ^ 1 11 ® ■ ^°j e ' Through Wordsworth, Kebls md 

Icments in those condud- “ones and pairs” was precisely a KB ■ - « - *2Sf lcal his foRowers in the Oxford Mof M 

But- wit at essentially t-eferodee to a poignant unpredict- 'SSSJLi.* 1 ? ' Jf 1 Tit?*?-,’,” f m ® nl I*»tried that manV reiaifM 

noem (nr Kim Jc Ju his .i Iju. .directly .from his »oetrv — a more . i„j . 


associations into the earlier 


the bursting torch of the birds’ ""fi::":". T“ XT a. Lip* »“oweci now immanence could now 

songs, at sunset strikes him as li i* lnt0 transcendence. Pooii-y could 

“very dull”, one does not know }JL° “SBB, thus aeive as ““ instrument o( 

how to begin debating with him. • BraohYcaf ' rnlArMoiv theology. Wordsworth’s racognldoa 

la fact, the most dubious - oort. SSS& ’I ? f uftreanlvoble t.nsim^l. top 


? — — _ — r . ■wb'* *r«aj breu m jiao iiulq- l%a>«c 

chapters that he . finds a poem or books and marginalia, always con- J*.-* 
two with something to admire In scions of a reader, one suspects that ' 




them, and then the chapter con- the most carefully considered Keble took up Wordsworth « 
eludes with a rich peroration : lit reader was himself. poetry for the relief of feeling and 

one redeemed *V poem,- “ah irre- Th«.« »..« ' . , ’ . , oecatise he saw it, through Its sym- 

ducible sense of mystery attaches ... . ^. e _ aie . e , e . nm .l 1 .' *trmuk in bollsm. as the true vehicle of rf 



• TO EUGOURAGE SCOTTISH WRITIM 

. Three Awards, each £1000, 

will he given 
for a work of adult fiction , 
for a. work of nori-fiction . 
and. 'for material for a took 
for youn g children. 

. The Awards are open 
: to fijayliviiig writer 

whowasbOrninScotland 
ge ia c£f Scottishparentage 
.. • qc is resident in Scotland . 

■ , v ac is writing on a 
: : ■ : distinctiveGy Scottish theme. 

Entries willbe judged 
; . . . hy- inctopea^ent ad judicators 
/ ■ , sud winning manuscripts 

. ;; will be pvSdisfed by Chambers. 


themselves from- the temporal - of b umon e *P eri ' Christian Church . correspondlnilj 

mechanism”; in n third, “ the • au i. n ?. er , Blld 1 tm answored to .this needs of the dt- 

images have transcondeiUaLcapabllU -S? ’jI- ^ sy,nb ? 1 - c f 1 ‘ l 1 ^cclo,, vo loping and creative human itiad.' T 
that float them above. the ruck 1? expr “ siu i nm- Kebfa combined Wordsworth’* eel-, | 

of wind, weather and disappoint* a B , nd “ l ® way in which ideas j nB w jth the inslitutionof iriipbca-j -| 

meut”— rather unlike Mr Paulin’s Pi CL-earivity and development came 0 f Church and State, and, M 

image in tills instance, one might 10 encom P n5iS this ambiguity. Newman said, made tlie Church of 

add. But without the eye of faith, Coleridec emerges in thi* context England “ pootlc Dr Prl««f 


image in tills instance, one might 10 encom P n5iS til is ambiguity. Newman said, made the Church of 

add. But without the eye of faith, Coleridge emerges in this context England “ pootlc Dr. PrlclwU 
no 5 * J b®ve suggested with as a i "major and seminal religious nrgn os convincingly that the Oxfoti 
Proud Songsters ”, of ton very thinker ”, who “ did more than any Movement, and through it W 
difficult to see the difference bo- other to save the Church of England Church of England, owed much » 
tweeu the passnges that hid c van-, in the next few generations”, lie Wordsworth and Coleridge, . tfiiMt 
geilcal feryour lights on as wit- did this through Ws concent with contributions soem sortiotlmss 
nesses to his beliefs, and those that poetic and religious lanemu,/. to dlsontitnale.i He advances .the _ 


tweeu the passages that hid a van-, in the next few generations”, lie Wordsworth and Coleridge, . wJm* 
geilcal teryour lights on as wit- ..did this through his concent with contributions soem sortiotlmes 

and those that noetic and religious laiiguagc. ^ disentangle,. He advances the 
nMiilSIim fSWjLl? r - ■ th 9 r tie'll® Poetiy uses language symbolically, sirongor claim that • the OsfjfJ , 
«n,«L vl * m i, 0,, iX a n S t ?P» Q P® om . thus raising rellRioiis questions. Dr Movement was “a religious flower 
KB tB Jffih'iBJf Buinui ^use or the -JL3SumS ot the English Rdmmile . 

‘‘D^iring ^ht^andT Rain ” ^nd^thls fhf S ^nliglitenlng -for lie presents ment -" ■ - - 

- li^ralsed becauso ” each o’f the four °"?i Y 1 ’ 1 ^’ Nowmun was not cement with j 

: minor images 'in it it a vision that ^oi lth r religious or nsycholo- merely poetic church, nor was M 

trSscarid^fho "niustlcSs « P Sme " el ‘ i 5 ‘ y P l c^pleto V ld a Coleridgean- He Js here presented 

On’ this critical basis? not ‘only Is ’ t i y? ual1 i^ 0 , very tension bowovor, as sharing the. tradlUop.o. 

the greater pirt of Ha.dv’s SwtrV 'S5 ^ $* 8e J&tb 9amo Coleridge, viewing tho develor>i;«t 

dismissed, but in one tine flialit at fIvi Ca approach Is then .applied to of. die church &s organic enj ■* 
fancy Hardy ls portrayed as Slood- SSSESL d .5f S read iV 8 ot ^ 6 Process ofJbdlvWbid^-jg. 
brother to the mean, dim Bradley ' ^ 1 even u°u hl ? und ? r * using models . afj - 

. Headatoqe in Dickens’s Our MufuoZ w! 0( . nature which. obeys the literary criticism., . 

Friend, ^oor Hardy, tiding to be tk‘ CC told/ went; qv 9 r. 

• : « poet, when— If the oempaiison is -SLSSSfi^'* These F arWl f ,8 a bd inter- .'ttally poetic reasons, -saggestiiig , 

to be believed— “ from his %arlv ^ ep ^ d encoa are brought to . a focus Christianity be appr^e^J. * ! 

. childhood up, his mind had been a nn«iS-a that w-ords ere living world of act; • f c fe ar ^IJ I ®g cet y J g. .:l 
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TLS OCTOBER 22 1976 : 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LIBRARIANS 



HERTFORDSHIRE 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


If Harpenden doesn't appeal 
Borefiam Wood 

Applications are invited lor two posts : 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

EJoreham Wood Library 

A sinflle-storay building of 5,000 Bq. ft.; the library serves 
a population of 29,000 only 12 miles from London. The 
Assistant Librarian will deputise lor Ihe Librarian and 
assist two other professionals in a wide range of library 
work. Local Weighting El 80 per annum. 

ASSISTANT librarian 

Harpenden Library . • ‘ 

Midway between St. Albans end Lutort, Harpertden has a - ■ 
population of 26,000 and is served by a recently reorgan- 
ised library almost 6,500 sq. ft, The Assistant Librarian 
is one of five profeselohals promoting the service lo this 
very demanding area, deputising for the Librarian and 
undertaking a wide range of professional duties. Local 
Weighting El 20 per annum. 

Salary for both posts Is within Grade A.P. 11/111. Mini- 
mum quoll/lcallon : Part l of the Library Association 
Examination, 

For details contact Alan White, Training/ Personnel 
, 0 Ulcer, Hertfordshire Library Service, Library Head- 
quartera. County Hall, Hertford SGt$ 3EJ, telephone Hert- 
ford 54242, ext. 5487. 

Applications within 14 days of the appearance of this 
advertisement. 


London Borough of Bromley 

BROMLEY 

COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

(forming, with Ravensbourne College of Art and 
Design and Stockwell College of Education, the 
new Bromley Institute of Higher Education) 

Deputy Librarian 

"Applications are invited from Chattered Librarians for ap- 
pointment on Qualified Librarians’ Soale up to £3.282 > 

(subject to review), plus £312 Salary Supplement, plus 
£285 London Weighting. 

Duties would cover administration, book eeieotlon and 
ordering, classification and cataloguing: Experience In 
library-centred non-book media would be an advantage. 

. Detail* and application form from Prlnolpal at Rookery 
Lane, Bromley, Kent BR2 8H6, to be returned by November 
19, 1978. . 


STRATHCLYDE 

REGIONAL COUNCIL 

Department ot EDUCATION 


RENFREW SUB-REGION. 

; poet No. RW/EDS/SLS/9 A/ 1 

CHARTERED LIBRARIAN 

CASTLEHEAD, HIGH SCHOOL. PAISLEY. 

.' Salary aoele. E2.922-E3.282 +£312 supplement per 
annum. ' . • v 

pfr Thtojcfioof fs a .'itioqern shift year Qomprehenefve.fn- 

-^A p BjlcaBtB^ahpuld. be bhgrterdd Hbrarlahs but qMallfled' ’ 
iptBrSWhnsi awalftng charter .W1H be considered. ,- i •• 

Full details and apbllcallbn forms may be 'obt aided front 
The Asalslant Director of Manpower Setvlces, Regional 
Offices, Cotton Street, Paisley, to whom completed 
forms should be returned by 29Ut October, 1976. 

' R. Mi O. McCullOqh 
Director, of Manpower Seivtcee 


£3,900-£4,700 (plus supplement) 

Applications are invilod from both man and 
woman for the pensionable post of Librarinn in Ihe 
Department of the Environmsnt (NI) situated in 
Parliament Buildings. Stormont. 

The successful applicant will be required to 
develop and maintain a lull range ot library services 
(including enquiry and bibliographical services) to 
meat Ihe information needs of the administrative, 
professional, technical and scientific stall of both 
Departments. The duties also include the super- 
vision and training of library staff and ihe develop- 
ment of departmental sub-libraries in major towns 
in the Province. 

Applicants must have practical experience of 
librarlanshlp and must : — 

(1) have passed one of the following professional 
examinations of the Llbraiy Association viz tha 
Registration Examination (1963 or earlier) ; the 
Part II (Final) Examination (1964 or subse- 
quently) ; or the postgraduate examination; 

or 

(2) have otherwise obtained Associateshlp of the 
Library Association ;. 

or i .... 

(3) hold an apprqyed degree or diploma In Librfir- 

ianahlp. . 

Starting salary will be related to quallfloatfonB 

and experlenoe. In addition a supplement’ of £313.20 
per annum la payable. 

Ploai* wrll* or tolophone lor on application lorm quot- 
ing refaro noo 8 B 18 B/ 70 /TLB to Clvlt Sorvlco Com mill Ion, 
Roaepark Homo, Uppar Nswlownarda flood, Bglfoat BT 4 3 NR 
(totophono Dundonald 4518 , oxtanalon 887 ). Complolsd forma 
muil b» returned lo crrfvo not hltr than Ootobar 20, 1978 . 


m 


J NORTHERN IRELAND 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Assistant Librarian 
(2 Posts) 

National Scale for Librarians, £2,412-£3,567, 

Including London Weighting, plus £312 salary 
supplement 

Applications are Invited for the above appoint- 
ments. 

Post No. 1 — Applicants should be qualified Lib- 
rarians and will be required to work initially In 
Lending Libraries. Starting salary according to 
qualifications and experience. 

PobI No. 2 — Required lor duties in the' Stock De- 
partment which include filing, BtatisticB and main- 
tenance of records, etc. Library experience desir- 
able. , • 

Application formB and further details from' Iho Chief 
Librarian, Central Administrative Offtoee; Hall Place, 
Bourne Road, Bexley, Kent. . Closing dale 6th 
November, 1976. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 

Library 

SUBJECT LIBRARIAN 

(£3,826 to £4,095 plus £312 salary supplement) 

To assist Ihe Faoully Librarian in providing library and 
information servioes to the Faculty of Science and Tech- 
nology. Duties Inolude book selection, slock supervision, 
reference. services and library teaching. 


CATALOGUERS 


AEIUP ASSOCIATES 
Tuts nr.hllrrlur.il |ir.i< tiro rn- 
null r s ii Illji.il. .in ■ i-r ll> |iJi«u«v 
>V4|iiiJr .uni will!) iiir.arv. Ajtjui- 
cniics sliuu'd haic nt H-.iii nc.il"ir<l 
Liur t..A. I’nrl I and nr hd.n iiro- 
Vliui r - - cji i rltnr n nl llila IJi'O. Din 
post will 1)>‘ for une 

rmr .m<1 Will ho iinifir I Hu yoni-ral 
suiu rvl^lun of n t!i.«UTMl lIHrjriaii. 
sotitry 'J.-.rin |inr .mnuiii. 
rolvniionn John Ilmri'lenliurgcT al 
(ri-T.-VT H4-i4. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
ABB1STAMT Ul IKA KIAZ3 rvftuln J 
in wnru as inrinhbf of ininl) tcnin 
m Hid IlhT.irv nl iTio Arcli.l .■Cliirul 
i Toil. Kainliiariiy with i.l/.TU! and 
Iha Int or million rLqulrtinonl» ul 
tirchlicci* un nuraiilauc. unit aiiuil- 
raiHB must bo .ililo to worn uinler 
iiroihuru. tt-|iinu with loifruhonu 
and urr^nnHl oiiuulr.os iv III lei nnln- 
inu in malmnin the Inilc-tfo*. ri-LorjU 
■ind nhu .nu ra nine nulvfiaj ol ilia 
Arililtrcia* Journal nnd llio Arclil- 
icliutoI llevluw. Unuu? typing, 
riiiindriy oli lets In a Knoratuli lur- 
Htb Hum .,1- Ij .ni»-ti hjvi. umu-r- 
srnuncl. sui-Uiid iBtary m> K> 
• 1 U. 7 .-. 0 . 

. l'icnjo aiij'ly lo iki! UUUur. njo 
Arcliltncia' Journal, O Quoon Anna's 
onto, London swill 5liv. 

nerRA 

. TECHNICAL Linn AH LAN 

DCIRA require n TRCJINICAI. 
• libnaiuan ror a-apcclalLMii.llbrary 
drilling with all nipochi^of Iron- 
founcUnn tochnolouv . nitd relalod 
ionics. Duni-s include c.iialouuuig 
imo clnsslllpillon. iloullna with mom 
bers cnauirioi bv 1 el d phono or loiLur, 
Miparvliijon aT dally Jlbruiv rou linos 
and coOnoraiion yrtih 
search and consul lino nail*. 

QUalltlod librurians. . male or 
frinolo, Inlereiud In jhla vacancy 
** ... wrlilng. glvfna 


giiouia apply. In wrAlng. •fvlno 
brief do uills of axperlonco joiX. J. 
Blown rd son. Head of InronnallM 
Service*.' BOIiiA. Alvcchureh, ulr- 
mingham R 4 H 7 QU. 

UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE 

UNOl.IBIt l; ^ND^lLOaOPllV 

qua tmeni ions and will li.iya llbraiy 

uxnorlciico t«nd the 

omonlzu lit* work or ttiroo aaalal 

jrwrn -'R 

WQahB annual Jenva. .. . r 

^liiIob lo i begin lila DCcciviber, 


■ . CORPORATION OjF 
■ • ' LONDON • 
sr. nmur. i'hintino uanAnv 

Sr®*' vs»®V*® 

Salary up lo k3.TB4 gar nnngnt 
gtua supplement, 

,,»« Viazfflsi 

toi 0 -^ffs.vSo66). cfoJnd Sale 

Monday, lei Novombar. 


INNER l.;j.*UO^ 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

SAITMArj 

HurTrv 1 mj im. I;.< i. I.onihm 

bV. li | 

Palary 'cn'r n.-o-r-vj to m l-Uine 
rely m: I.i ••.. In- 

nf 1 artiir.-i • - ir>u .in'.l 

mi'ii'i iiii-niiiry a mi. 

A fiu-r-t’i.io i II/; 11 | in. 

IIAM.-VN I* nrr,|i < 11 . • ■ . .■ 

iinol. i.-i.Ii n i i-iiab.i iu-1 ■ .^iy 
In iiun'iirii-Lii.ii at u j..,, iuii. 

Hour* ,itc IV. ,■ | vi nr r<iti<t.i nr 

■J'I'u ■) Wirt Ii ; ,ii II ■, Utl','. 

Am>:lc.i:'u:i lo.'iii* . .1 Inrilirr 
■l.'iane Iruin aim r>. innu'i.'n in HU.- 
i:Sl<\n 2A.-1. Itiuii.i As:l. Ail.llriu- 
Lon hlruni Annu’.i-. (.cm lily llnll. 
London f.|;i Ti'ii. no. lain Hi, in 
I rlddV. 5 No Vi-r.ibfr, 1 


UNIVERSITY OF 
IvEIlLE 

II1P. LI Dll A nV 

AI'I'LICAIIONS invllnl lor POST 
Of ASSIMi AN I l.inilAIHAN HlalJ- 
InfjIlInD ) ■ 

Arpllr-MUB Kiiiii luvu unml Hon- 
our* l)vunn.i nml uru(u> Inrul nuall- 
H-..11 mu*, h .'.ji •» tivdu II A I'il.nt 
lo .tifj.Air, wiin efllcicmy b.ir di 
‘.A.41KI. 

A iiolir :iitnns will) Ihu lumri of 
iwu rowifoi : Iibulil bu arm bv 291 h . 
Ociolirr LWii. lo iho Ll'ji.iti.iii, iho 
1 1 nl vt rally. Knolo. Slnfls Sri ARft 
Irom wjuim lurlniT panlculuru mfly 
ho Obtained. 


LEEDS CITY COUNCIL 

■ DEPArmir.NT oi»- education 

PARK LANK COLLCUC Ol» 
lURIilciH LUUCAHON 

Park Lane, i.ntiit uss iaA 
_ .rolonhanb: 4 -iAuti 

Prlnriiial. H. iiuim-. n.com. 
U.H.A.. J.l». 

TUTOR LHiRAnlAN 

lr^mM N T,Jili?‘ 0 r d o.cW 

OHnononcci for ih In poll. 

Ba'aiy In eccardancn with L«c- 
lurrr Ora do I but un N.J.C. fjon- 
dlilonu Of Sr-rvlr-o. 

Apiil Ice lion forme and furl tier 
particular* rrom iho Principal, 
Cl Minn dale lo day* nftor uproar- 
■ante of advM-Hcomani. 


'LONDON AND 
SOUTn EASTERN LIBRARY 
REGION 
i i.'ieori 


ANT A.P. II - ] It 
sii n)ui London 

S .. and wtary turipio- 
>■ Lornl flovornment 

pure, noqflfied :,n °„^ 

ninn-.-and orqanUntlon r or lulerlon 
I no and coining ulna routines. Mini 
coinguiar In Pcoccf* nf InelallDllan^ 
hor djouile • from- end aenllca- 
10 Dltwiot, LetoV. 10 
, .London wcie *7 Lb, 


N0TTINGIIAM81URB 
COUNKTr COUNCIL 

EDUCATION 
nlua Kjia Suppfcmcnl 


Oonerqn* auiatonca will ba given 
With . Iho oAneiuca litcurrod In imv ■ 
fnq. houeo In accordanco with Ihe 
eulhoniy'a achome. 




(£2,529 to £3,282 plus £312 salary, supplement ; minimum 
of £2,922 plus supplement (or is Chartered Librarian) 

Two posts. Prlnolpal duties are lo catalogue and classify In 
speclflo subject areas. 

NdC salary and conditions (APS and AP2/3 grades respec- 
tively,). 

application lorm refurnabfe tj . 


rmstifa wwwp’w/rewopp t# wamtiQ-pwow ffmnm 
upon Tyne Polytechnlg, Elltoon Building, Ellfaor) Placid, 
Newcastle upon Tyne NEfBST, 


EDGE UILL COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
Oreu&lrk. Lancashire 


pou Qr-.'iyiUH ijriilAlli«n 
In iho Coliono Libcpry- ..TOa r«reon 

bst? Mr .sags 

In a- now. linrpnag-lHillt library. 

;p^io of appointment: lit January. 

^Further Sgtalli. and opgllcallon 
farmi mur do ob la Inn a rrom Iho 

feh«' bfe 

reread a* •ogn aa pneSlbio atja not 
leior than But November. 


UNIVERSITY .OF. 
EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

.^axw-aKi.a 

are now yocant>— 

DE 
Uhln 

Imi^mum »,».«> •». - — ------ . 


ffuuav^isftsiyfi 

tialt.; W**l findnlw-t 
or ring KoUtnanam 


Appllcallona ehauld reach Ilia 
IlonamietroM ol Uio achool not laier 
than Olh November. 1076. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
LABORATORY SERVICE 

'ASBISTAm- U QUA 111 AN 


Preferonca - 
wllh - 1 hbrpiy 


Aeul.V’S 








re*or mtM 


pr eclonlfnc .library Mcporfeneo and 

jar wj 

Supolomeni. 

. AppUcatiima wllh namre and 
RddrOuee or iwo rofereea to Per- 
aennol onicpr, Oaniral Publics 
Health laboratory, Golnufeli 
Awntit, ■ London NW9 OUT., 

VACANT APPOtHTMEHTSI 


ARCHITECTURAL 


SoiimOTrtV, 
urnat nond«. aq 
ler lo help pro* 
aaMila ot evenla 
u provKHie my 
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fiVity ■ UMjuLruip mind 
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